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DECEMBER 1, 1811. 
——————————— 


GUY FAWKES’ DAY; 
A New Burletta, foundedion the Piet, Incidents, and Dia- 
logue of 
THE BEGGAR’s OPERA; 
As performed at the Crown and Anchor Theatre, Nov.5, 1811, 
with additional scenes, 
By Tristram Tritt Trasn, ESQUIRE! 


ae : 
Dramatis Persona. 
Perer Uctymve (a chairman from Essex). 
Paut Puitomet (a pimping parson). 
Ben Bunce (a Hunt-ed lamp-lighter). 


Crise1n Heewtar (a Hardy cobler). 
LawYER Staccer ( an honestigounsellor when sober ). 


PicxrocxeTs, Forum Orators, and Reformers, by the 
rest of the Company, 3. ¢. Gang. 


Scene.—A landing place crowded with rabble, who eagerly 
press forward to a door which opens to a dining room 


Enter ParsoN Puitomet, Peter Ucitxmuc, Ben 
Buace, Crispin Heettap, and Lawyer Stag@es 
(running), 
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20 Guy Fawkes’ Day. 


[ They make a holt towards the door, but are unable to get 
through the crowd, and at length advance to the front of 


the stage in great agitation, looking mournfully on each 


other.] 


Quinterto.—Tune “ Go to the devil and shake yourself.” 


Parson Philomel. Did the deyil himself ever see such a mess 
Since the universe first did begin ; 

Uglymug & Crispin. We can’t get a sight of the door, 

Ben Budge & Stagger. and much less 
Shall we e’er have a chance to get in. 

Par, Phil. Suppose, friends, we raise of a fire the cry ;— 

Ben Budge, Crisp. & Ugly. Perhaps the d——d rascals 

might run. 
Var. Phil. Avd as some in the row would their necks 








twist awry, 
{ think ’twou’d be glorious fun. 
Chorus --Did the devil himself, &c. 
Or what if the landlord or waiter we pay 
To open’ for us a sly door? 
B. Budge, Crisp. Ughym. & Phil. By jingo at once you 
have named the best way— 


Stavce r< 


Any other’s a d--n—ble bore. 
fAurus.—Yor the devil hittself never saw such a mess 
Since the universe first did begin; 
We can’t get a sight of the door—and much less 
Shull we-e’er have a chance to get in. 
Stugger. A bribe will serve us foes of base corruption, 
And get us in before the mob’s irruption. 
Culym. Tike the plan, it something has so fanny, 
ut who will now advance the réady money?’ 
L have but two-pence with me, for—odds curse! 


in Vother breeches’ Ihave left my purses 
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Stagger. "Tis d 
I spent, below, my last half-crown for gin. 


d unlucky; but since I came in 





Ben Budge. V’ve not a shilling— 
Par. Phil. Zounds! “tis very odd-- 

But, damme! that’s my case, so help me G—d. 
Crispin. I brought no money with me, as I fear’d 

The gang would fleece me if its chink they heard. 
- What's to be done ?>—— 

Uslym. if Iknow I'll be c—st. 

Can we sell nothing? Will the waiters trust ° 
Stagger. ave you no trinkets?—Gemmen, in your 








stations 





Must something have 
Uglym. - I’ve Harvey’s Meditations : 
These may a something yield—at least I'll try ’em. 
Par. Phil. You go to blazes !—who the hell wiJl buy ’em? 
Ben Budge. 1 have ITunt’s Essays— 
Stagger. Pooh ! all this is buz. 
Par, Phil. By G—d, I’m poorer than the man of Uz, 
Stagger. And soam |; but surely, Parson Paul, 
This cannot be at once the case with all. 
Par. Phil. (aside to Stagger). I think you're right, my 
friend, and, d——n my e—s! 
If these our padls don’t tell infernal lies. 
Stagger. To find out this I'll soon propose a way ;— 
Who fas, on such occasions, aught to pay. 
Friends, as without a bribe we’re in the lurch, 
Suppose we straight other’s pocket search. 
Ben Budge. That, that is no bad thought I think a fact is, 
At worst it will but keep our hands in practice. 
One hand may find out what another can't, 
Whoever may object to this, L shan’t. 
Par. Phil. Act as you please.— You each may search your 
man, 
For me I cannot come into the plan. 
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Ny nature's such, that sorely it would shock it, 
If others’ hands were thrust into my pocket. 
That there is nothing there, is known to you ; 
Upon my honour I have told you true. 
Crispin. No flummery, parson—sure you do but jest, 
Stagger. You must be searched as well as all the rest. 
Sharp is the word! no longer here we prate— 
All hope is lost if longer we debate. 
Now to the search——~ 
All, with the exception of Phil. Agreed— 
Stagger. — Be quick, my boys, 
Or we're undone.—Hark! heardst thou not a 
noise? 
Methought, Oh horror! something was the mat- 
ter, 
And that of knives and forks I heard the clateer, 
Uglym. Tut! ’twas all fancy. 
Stagger. — ——— Hark again !—a roar 
[hear in the direction of the door. 
Heard’st thou the omen? 
Uglym. It was but the wind, 
Rumbling in empty stomachs, ill confined ; 
Or bursting out in eructations loud, 
From the starv’d patriots who compose the 
crowd. 
Stagger. And was that all ? 
Uglym. By my best hopes, no more 
Than what from hungry guts we've heard before. 
Stagger. My spirits rise again,—they are not in ; 
But now directly let the search begin. 

















[They proceed to search each other, but nothing of coxse- 
quence is found, till Parson Philomel’s pockets are examined, 
when a handsome snuff-boxr is produced.] 
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Crispin. |A fancy snuff-box !—This is just the thing. 
His pockets too were empty—(snecring)—Ha! a 
spring ; 
This, will a something. better still diselose, 
Some pretty. scripture painting I suppose. 


[ Here Crispin touches the-sprine and-a painting appears 
representing a scene from Mr. C.’s very moral tistory.] 


Crispin. It is 1 find exactly as I guessed—_ --- 
David and Bathsheba.are here undressed. 
O this will do! | 

Par. Phil. - » Nay, that I cannot spare; 
That from a friend I had, with lock of hair, 
“ Keep these for me,”’he cried, and forward 

sprung, 

Mounted the drop, and like ahero swung.— 
That | can’t part with—no; a lie, I scorn it. 

Stagger. Nay, we will only for ten shillings pawn it ; 
Here waiter! waiter ! 

Par, Phil. ~ Sure you can’t intend-———. 








Enter Wa1rer. 


Stagger. Come here, John; you shall hold. this for my 
friend 
If you will-——~ 
Par. Phil. — Ha! then, heaven has heard 
my prayer, 
Hold, sirs, and look what'Providence put there ; 
See in my cuff, in this queer sort of crease, 
I’ve just now found a prime three shilling piece. 
Omnes. Come that’s a good one (laughing )—Parson, 
that won't do,.. 
Par. Phil. By G—d! I'll take my solemn oath ’tis true. 4 
Stagger. But you wont have the box for less than two. 
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So you must lose it tho’ your heart be brokeo, 
Unless your prayers will yield another token. 
Here, waiter, take this box, and he will pay 
To-morrow, or at farthest the next day. 
Par. Phil. (to the waiter) Hold, sacrilegious wretch, or else 
your pate 
Shall pay for taking off the church’s plate. 
Methought I heard a something tumble down, 
Come whence it may behold there lies a crown 
Give me the box, By heaven! it makes me 
dizzy— 
Nay look yourselves, a dollar and a tizsee. 
There take it—give that money all to Jack, 
And my snuil-box and token, give me back. 
Stagger. Here, take this, Jobn, and give us seats at table 
Before the door is opened to the rabble. 


f Gives money, exit Warter. 





Par. Phil. Give me the box 
Stagger. Nay, parson, stop a minute— 
Par. Phil. Alas! I fear V've now my foot put in it. 
Stagger. Advertisements for this were lately scribbled ; 
And therefore, Sir, it must be mewly nibbled. 
Now make your choice, the alternative is fair— 
We'll hang you—or with you the prize we'll 
share. 
On such a friend we would not turn our backs. 
All, with the exccption of Phil. Say then the word— 
Par, Phil. ~ Well, d—n it! we'll go snacks. 








Enter Waiter. 


Waiter. Come this way, gents, and seats secur’d you'll find. 
All. Then let the devil take who lags behind. | 
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[They run off in the direction pointed out by the Waiter. 
Immédiately after the dining-room door opens and the mob 
rush in with a tremendous noise, shouting as hunters (af mad 
bulls) usually do when the game is in view.] 


SCENE II. 


[A large apartment, on which something of a dinner ap- 
pears to have been spread. Uglymug presides, and all his 
triends are s€ated near him at the upper end of the table. 
The whole of the company are eagerly scrambling for the 
provisions, which those who are successful put in their 
pockets as fast “as they can lay hands upon it. They at- 
tempt to do the same with the knives, forks, and spoons, 
but are prevented by the chains which hold those va/uables 
to the table. Parson Philomel is seen in the act of saying 
grace, gnawing the leg of a fowl, and picking a waiter’s 
pocket at the same time. Several skirmishes take place, 
and at last two gentlemen of the party strip to fight. A 
ring is formed in the middle of the room, and at the close 
of the scramble, a considerable number of the company 
surround the combatants.} | 


Uglym. Order! 1 say—d’ye hear? be silent there: 
Why d—n my wig! will no one mind the chair? 
Be calm, my friends, what use is all this bustle ? 
Who have we here, pray, worth a d—n to hustle? 
Come, gents, a toast I’ll give that fits the cause 
Of those who* bark like us against the laws. 
Resume your seats 








- 


® Here the President happened to hem! upon which a. punster ob- 
served it should seem he meant to say A-embark. 
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[The company feel the weight of the Chairman's admoni- 
tions and return, while the bruisers begin to put on their 


clothes.] 








Uglym. I hope you’re neither hurt. 

First Boxer. I'm very well—but where the hell’s my shirt? 

a ia Par. Phil. (whowas drawing a shirt under him, now perceives 

| ‘ that his motions are observed, and hastily comes forward). 

: Here is your shirt, my friend, quick put it on; 
My eye was on it, or it had been gone. 

Second Boxer. But for the Parson, it had gone to h—I]. 
First Boxer. He held it tight, no doubt—I1 know him well; 
And | rejoice, as much as I him know, 

That just for once the s—l let it go. 
Uglym. Now, comrades, tho’ discharg’d, and late enlarg’d, 
1 trust you are again already charg’d, 
“ Trial by jury” is the toast, you know, 
As that say'd Crispin’s neck some years ago. 
Grand Chorus.—Tune, “ Here's a health to all good lasses.” 
Here's a health to all staunch coblers, 
Pass it briskly : d—n all hobblers; 
Let the jovial toast go round. 
May they merrily meet their fate, 
If on pillory, drop, Newgate, 
Or high gibbet they be found, 
Ox high gibbet they be found, &c. 





{They drink it with three times three, loudly applauding 
themselves. ] 


Sone.—Crispin. Tune— Gee ho Dobbin.” 









My thanks for the honour you've just done me now, 
Accept, as they call for my very best bow; 
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That | ’scap’d Mister Ketch is a wonder, ‘tis true, 
And I wish, Mr. Chairman, the same luck to you. 
Gee ho Dobbin, gee ho Dobbin, Ke. 


What a shame ’tis that those who with glee freedom 
hail, 
Should ever by lawyers be coop’d up in jail. 
You must know, Parson Paul, it is such a d—d thing, 
That a Nightingale there would want spirit to sing. 
Gee ho Dobbin, gee ho Dobbin, &c. 


While there I confess that I felt like a cake, 
And was often my dying speech tempted to make ; 
But still I’d an eye to the stock of my shop, 
Tho’ off the hooks daily expecting to pop. 
Gee ho Dobbin, gee ho Dobbin, &c. 


My bristles, paste, lapstones, ind tacks, I one day 
Pack’d off, aye and‘vow'd I’d my shoes throw away ; 
The stir-up I still though felt‘anxious to see; 
I expected my /ast, with my Jack and my tree. 

| Gee ho Dobbin, gee-ho Dobbin, &c. 


Thus musing my awl on,~I looked to my end, 

Till the Jury conceiving a cobler might mend, 

Dismiss’d me as guiltless of all that was past ; 

But still ’'m fool-Hardy, and staunch to the /ast. 
Gee ho Dobbin, gee ho Dobbin, &c. 


Omnes. Brayo! my friend. 

Uzglym. , A famous veice you boast. 
Crispin. 1 now call on the Parson for a toast. 

Par. Phil. Thus call’d on, Gents, I feel I can’t do less 


VOL, IX. 








Than give you—(bumpers 1) Tv all thieves’ success ; 
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And may all rioters whose minds are callous, 
In ease and plenty live, and cheat the gallows !” 


[ This toast, like the former, is drunk with great applause.| 


Ben Budge. That such your feelings are I’m glad to find, 
And now I'll tell you something of my mind. 


, 


Sonc.—Tune, “ Tom, that d—d Tom Cat.” 


How I hate to look 
At Vic Gibbs’s noddle, 
When it meets my eve 
[ can hardly waddle. 
In his face I see, 
Fancy ’tis, perhaps, 
Jail and pillory, 
Gallows, whips, and traps. 
Tura lura lu, &c. 


Now I'll speak my mind, sure { may with reason, 
All to riot staunch are, I know, and treason. 
Vie we ought to diddle—as I think his face 


Would adorn a fiddle, ’twould a damp-post grace. 
Tura lura lu, &e. 


Uglym. I think that’s not quite right, Ben Budge, because 
(aside) That there may startle several Johnny Raws.. 
(aloud) I hope to see the gallows outoffashion’ 

Before [ die, as for it [’ve no passion. 
The darkest head, I do not think it sight, 
And blackest heart, to blend with damp-post light. 

Stagger. I'll give a toast, to end this botheration, 

D—nme! I'll give “ Religious Toleration.” 
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[They drink this laughing, but with great applause.} 


Par. Phil. That toast affects me. To give'thanks I rise; 
I cannot, would not, help it, d—n my e—s. 


Sonc.—Tune, “ Tis the voice of the Nightingale warbles 
aloud,” 


The day is departed, and evening now 
In majesty sombre appears ; 

The last bold reformer has kick'd up a row, 
And cursedly wounded our ears. 

My breth’ren, my pells L mean, say, is it meet 
That we longer should hear this Baboon : 

Our Chairman condemn’d it, but then in his heat, 
Like an ass put his foot in it soon. 


All lamp-post expressions, I vow and protest, 
"Tis now my desiga to oppose ; 

For if they are not twisted out but in jest, 
To free fair discussion, they’re foes. 

But though these to reason can never belong, 
Still ’tis nothing to Perceval’s host : 

Shall such paltry rascals denounce them as wrong ? 
D—n the Satirist, friends, d—n the Post. 


The miscreants who write for those infamous prints 
Deserve in no civilized country to thrive ; 

If they notice what passes here, after these hints, 
May they all to go to h—ll, drawn and quarter’d 


alive, 
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And since Toleration’s my boast and my pride, 
Here’s destruction to all who dare differ from us ; 

Of their blood let me see but the sweet purple tide, 
And for h—1] and the d—1 I won’t care a curse. 









Ben Budge. I rise to explain ;— but I prithee what harm 
Was in what I said? tho’ I spoke rather warm ; 
] do not pretend to great things as a fighter, 
But thought I might be of some use as lamp-lighter.. 
In truth, to that business J owh I’ve been brought 
up, 
And skill could display if Sir Vie were once 
caught up. 
Theface I have mention’d I’d swear on the book, 
Exceedingly well in the p y would look ; 
His phiz, truth to say, always gave me a turn, 
Stagger. Aye, aye, Mr. Budge, we've not that now to learn. 
The Parson and I who are up to the riggs, _ 
Know thejsight of his face gives aturn to all prigs. 
























[Parson Philomel appears too drunk to understand this. 


Stagger and others now gv to him and insist on his endeavour- 
ing to appease the writers he had noticed, and whom it is sup- 
posed are present. He rises with difficulty, and attempts to 
speak, muttering curses while he strives 


“ To rally all hfe’s energies to lie.” 


After a number of unsuccessful efforts, he utters a few inco- 
herent expressions of regret, hiccups, and falls down much 
affected, and at length, being left to himself, goes to sleep under 
the table.) 


Uglym. Order there, Gents; such rows I uever seed; 
Tis time that we to harmony proceed. 











A toast I'll give, which all mast drink with me— 

Here’s ‘ Of Guy Fawkes the glorious memory.” 
_Omnes. To drink this toast with you, we all agree, 

Here’s “ Of Guy Fawkes the glorious memory.” 


[They drink this toast in solemn silence, accompanséd) by 
thunder and lightning (gin and bitters). The Ghost of Guy 
Fawkes now rises to return thanks. This, in the first instance 
he does in pantomime, after the manner of those solemn gentry 
whose antics delight the townin “ The Wood Demon,” “ The 
Castle Spectre,” and “ The Benighted Travellers.” To this 
character of course a dark lantern and a lighted match are 
necessary. he lantern falls from his hand, and encounters 
the scull of the Lamplighter, on which it leaves a mark simi- 
lar to that which a stamp imprints on a pound of butter. Soft 
music is now heard to the tune of “ I Randy Dandy O!"} 


Ghost. Gentlemen, prick up your ears, 
I randy dandy O, 
The ghost of the Great Guy Fawkes appears, 
With hisgallypin, rallypin, dandy O; 


I only come to give my thanks, 
I randy dandy O; 
For the honour you’ve done me.—Keep up your 
pranks, 
With your gallypin, rallypin, dandy O 
i'm glad to find you get on so there, 
I randy dandy O; 


So now adieu till we meet elsewhere, © 
With your gallypin randy dandy O. 


[{ The Ghost here vanishes, after which, asim the Wood. De- 
mon, a variety of sQuiBs are let off. In the course-of this 
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solemn scene the Parson, so far recovers himself as to pick 
several of the waiters’ pockets. His conscience won't allow 
him to try those of his friends, as he knows they are empty. 
The whole of the company are by this time so far gone in the 
good cause that they are unable to keep their feet, and 
Le Maitre de fa maison is obliged to supply them with 
straw. They form a tableau!——-Exeunt omnes.] 





“THE NEWS,” a WEAK-LY PAPER. 





Mr. SaTiRistT, 
Allow me to ask if you take in—Psha! you would then 


be taken in most egregiously—I meant to ask—Do you 
ever take up—Tue News? It is worth your (Satirist 
ship’s) while, I assure you. Calling the other morning on 
a friend, 1 was informed by the servant, (a quaint fellow, 
with “ snip-suap short,” as Pope calls it,) that his gmaster 
had just stept out, but would step in presently, and begged 
me to step into the parlour. When I eutered the room, my 
eyes being but Perry*-ish (a “Chronicle” disorder,) I 
perceived, as I thought, the break fast-cloth laid ; whereas, 
on a nearer approach, | discovered that the table was 
over-spread with sheets (not the most cleanly) of “ the 
News.” Taking out my spectacles, and taking up the first 
paper that came to hand, I read, with amazement, the fol- 


lowing article. 





* Mr. Perry can (never-the-/ess for his eyes, which are incomparably 
small) see further into the abuses of Government than any opposi- 
tionist in the united kingdom ! ! ! | 7 
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“ Jt is an observation which applies equally to Parlia- 
ment as to Kineos that their reve characters are rarely 
drawn DURING THEIR EXISTENCE. However the TIME- 
servers who derive advantage from the wickedness of the 
one, or the corruption of the other, may flatter them with 
the names of “ Best of Kings,” and“ FatTHERS OF THEIR 
Country,” Posteriry, seldom attaches much credit, &c. 
&c. The mist is dispelled, and the “ best of Kings” turns 
out, A SELF-WILLED, ossTINATE BIGOT”—Here my 
friend entered the room, and, seeing me shaken with 
passion, kind/y enquired, what was the matter? [ let off 
Hamlet’s pun against Polonius—* The matrer—look 
here”—pointing to the above paragraph—* Poh, Poh,” he 
replied with wonderful complacency of countenance, “ read 
on, and you will find ad/ is right.” 1 begged pardon—rub- 
bed, and resumed my spectacles—and read on.... “ as 
was the case with James THE SECoND.”—There, said he, 
did not I tell you al/ was right! What! was you dreaming 
of George the *****? IL had no patience—* Dem”-(ocrat 
“ stuck in my throat”—) Without saying @ sYLLABLE 
more, 1 abruptly left the room ..... Now, Mr. Satirist, 
Non sum Cédipus ;—and I may be mistaken respecting 
“Tne News”-monger’s allusion, To your superior judg- 
ment, | appeal. Note, “ Bestof Kings” in ttalics !/ 





I remain, No, I do not 


remain for I have 
More “ NEWS”! 


Dated November 3d .... The King against White (“The 
independent Whig”-ite)—Thus saith the mighty “News” 
“ We” (how majestic!) ‘ shail say nothing as to the choice 
of expression” —(choice of expression! very chotce! a cer- 
tain curiosa felicitas—though likely to have proved very 
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unlucky in the end !)—of this Political Manryr!!! “ We,” 
&c. “ in which the paragraph in question is conveyed, but 
as to its general purport, We (again!) profess ourselves 
EXACTLY or a simicar opinion!!!” [Sir Vicaryseize 
you!] We (a third !) have often thought there is too much 
of Germanic ARISTOCRACY in the mode of governing 
ouR army. We (start eye!—a fourth!!) express it as 
OUR belief, that BONAPARTE’s plan of rewarding his 
common soldiers on the field of battle for acts of bravery 
is”~-[aye, now for it, Mr. Satirist, ex fumo dare lucem! Now 
forTHE NEws !]“ EXCELLENTLY adapted to exciteemnu- 
lation and heroism!!!” There’s for you! We read in 
Citizen White—a Citizen of no mean notoriety in the avnals 
of Democracy—(after ‘ is”)—*‘ the melancholy reverse !” 
So that you see, how close the patriotic (other-wise, the 
public-spirited) editor of the “‘ News,” treads on the kibe of 
the “ Independent” pogr of “the Whig!” Proceed-ass! 
Aude aliquid carcere dignum !! 
l remain, Mr. Satirist, 
Your's, 
Nov. 18th. An Otp CorresPon DENT. 


THE PATRIAD. 


cette 


(Continued from page 351.) 





THE COUNCIL. 


“ Come, Night, and shroud me. in thy raven robe; 
Nor peep thou, Cynthia, from thy hall of clouds; 
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Nor Philomela soothe me with thy song, 
As thou wert wont in days’ of other years, 

When green in spring, with youthful hand [ struck 
‘The harp to love—now weighticr cares demand 
The Poet and his song. Let nought be heard: 
Save that the howling spirit of the hill, 

And night-hags shriek portentous, as she rides 
Upon the tempest’s wing, and sweeps along 

The lonely mountain’s side, in cadence join, 

And mingle with my song, and gibbering tell 

Of future times and empires’ mighty fall.” 


_ Jt is here necessary to observe, that in. mountainous 
couutries, where the face of nature is roughened withabrupt 
masses of rocks, &c. the howling of a tempest produces 
sounds which, to such an imagination as my» Uncle’s, 
might well suggest the gibbering voices of Demons and 
Evil Spirits, | 


“Twas at the midnight hour, when Darkness spread 
Her sable veil o'er half the sleeping world ; 
And Silence beckon’d from:his couch unbless’d 
The blood-stain’d murderer to deeds of death— 
The thief to rapine—the conspirator 
To meet in council. When the iron tongue 
Of Time percussive told th’ appointed hour, 
The wary Katterfelto o’er his form 
Deception threw, and in a watchman’s cloak, 
With pole and lanthorn, issued forth to meet 
His bold compatriots in Seditien’s cave; 
And as he trod the solitary street, 
A seeming faithful guardian of the night, 
And call’d the hour, the empty bulks and stalls 
In sullen echoes murmur’d back the sound. 
VOL. Ix, 3h 
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‘‘ As thus in dark disguise he mov’d along, 
Thus ponder’d in his mind th’ advent’rous Chief: 
‘ Thrice happy thought ! by Hell itself inspir’d, 
That bade me seeming act a watehman’s part, 
And guard the sleeping * subjects of the realin. 
While thev, good easy souls, my warning voice 
Or rattle hear, secure they rest; or rous’d, 

Join me in hot pursuit of fancied thieves. 
While thus I lead the fools in folly’s maze, 
Or see them doze in stupid dull security, 
T undermine their walls and seize my prey.— 
O glorious achievement !—I steal a gem, 
Which makes thie drivelling ideots poor indced ; 
A gem so precious—so beyond all price, 
That in comparison Golconda’s poor— 
Peru and Ophir objects of contempt. 
Too late they find, when far beyond their reach, 
The greatest thief was he who cried—‘ stop thief.’ 
My seeming cloak of virtue now conceals 
My dark intentions from the honest herd ; 
But will that cloak avail to screen my deeds 
Of high ambition from the wiser crew, 
{lluminatt of our desperate band, 
Who, sway'd by like.ambition, hope to rise 
On eagle pinion to the giddiest height, 
The cloud-capt aerie of Imperial Power ? 
‘O come, Dissimulation, deep and dark, 
And pall me in thy dunnest robe, that eye 
Of Hell itself may still impervious find 
The purpose hid in Katterfelto’s heart. 
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* I must acknowledge that this is what-may be called-e Weloh bull ; 
tur these who were asleep would of course not Acar the rattle. * 
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‘ O tongue, which oft betrays imprudent man, 

Obedient be to strictest discipline : 
_ For is it not of Katterfelto said, 

That tho’ a patriot poisonous as the snake, 
Which treacherous lurks amid Columbian wilds, 
Yet that by watchful Providence I’m doom’d, 
Like it, to kindly warn the wandering fool, 
I bear a noisy rattle in my train? 

“ While thus communing with himself, the Chief 
Approach’d the Cave, and Peter’s eye oblique 
Glanc’d o’er the form, in watchman’s guise obscur’d ; 
Alarm’d at first—but soon the Porter spied 
The phiz protuberant, and recognia2’d 
Their great compeer. A murmur of applause 
Spread through the grot: as when the winter's sky 
At eve frowns darkling, and the rushing winds 
Far through the forest drive the rustling leaves, 
And to the wandering trav’ller dread foretells 
The rising tempest. So the Patriots greet 
Their daring Chief, and call him to the chair: 
Where high above the rest that lin’d the board, - © 
In proud pre-eminence enthron’d it stood, 
Grotesque in form, and hewn by savage hands 
(A penal task assign’d for murders foul), 

From Java’s deadly, desolating tree, 
The far-fam’d Upas.* And a thousand souls, 
Ere rear'd its giant frame, the infernal chair, 
With all their load of crimes, all unanneal’d, 
Fell guilty victims to the task impos’d. 
** Black as the ebon throne of Satan, stood 
The ponderous chair, with streaks of red commix’d ; 
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* For a description of the Upas tree, see Darwin's Botanic Garden. 
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‘“< As thus in dark disguise he mov’d along, 
Thus ponder’d in his mind th’ advent’rous Chief: 
‘ Thrice happy thought ! by Hell itself inspir’d, 
That bade me seeming act a watehman’s part, 
And guard the sleeping * subjects of the realin. 
While they, good easy souls, my warning voice 
Or rattle hear, secure they rest; or rous’d, 

Join me in hot pursuit of fancied thieves. 
While thus I lead the fools in folly’s maze, 
Or see them doze in stupid dull security, 
I undermine their walls and seize my prey.— 
O glorious achievement !—I steal a gem, 
Which makes tlie drivelling ideots poor indeed ; 
A gem so precious—so beyond all price, 
That in comparison Golconda’s poor— 
Peru and Ophir objects of contempt. 
Too late they find, when far beyond their reach, 
The greatest thief was he who cried— stop thief.’ 
My seeming cloak of virtue now conceals 
My dark intentions from the honest herd ; 
But will that cloak avail to screen my deeds 
Of high ambition from the wiser crew, 
{lluminatt of our desperate band, 
Who, sway’d by like.ambition, hope to rise 
On eagle pinion to the giddiest height, 
The cloud-capt aerie of Imperial Power ? 
‘O come, Dissimulation, deep and dark, 
And pall me in thy dunnest robe, that eye 
Of Hell itself may still impervious find 
The purpose hid in Katterfelto’s heart. 
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* I must acknowledge that this is what-may be called a Weloh bull ; 
tur those who were asleep would of course not Acar the rattle. * 
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‘ O tongue, which oft betrays imprudent man, 

Obedient be to strictest discipline : 
_ For is it not of Katterfelto said, 

That tho’ a patriot poisonous as the snake, 
Which treacherous lurks amid Columbian wilds, 
Yet that by watchful Providence I’m doom’d, 
Like it, to kindly warn the wandering fool, 
I bear a noisy rattle in my train? 

« While thus communing with himself, the Chief 
Approach’d the Cave, and Peter’s eye oblique 
Glanc’d o’er the form, in watchman’s guise obscur’d ; 
Alarm’d at first—but soon the Porter spied 
The phiz protuberant, and recognia2’d 
Their great compeer. A murmur of applause 
Spread through the grot: as when the winter’s sky 
At eve frowns darkling, and the rushing winds 
Far through the forest drive the rustling leaves, 
And to the wandering trav’ller dread foretells 
The rising tempest. So the Patriots greet 
Their daring Chief, and call him to the chair: 
Where high above the rest that lin’d the board, - 
In proud pre-eminence enthron’d it stood, 
Grotesque in form, and hewn by savage hands 
(A penal task assign’d for murders foul), 

From Java’s deadly, desolating tree, 
The far-fam’d Upas.* And a thousand souls, 
Ere rear‘d its giant frame, the infernal chair, 
With all their load of crimes, all unanneal’d, 
Fell guilty victims to the task impos’d. 
** Black as the ebon throne of Satan, stood 
The ponderous chair, with streaks of red commix’d ; 
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* For a description of the Upas tree, see Darwin's Botanic Garden. 
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A demon’s form it had distorted ; wild, 
Hideous, and monstrous as the savage mind, 
In gloomiest mood of strong perverted fancy, 
Ere form’d the object of his hate or fear ;— 
The crouching figure’s knees present the seat ; 
His scaly body is the toweriag back ; 
Whilst bat-like wings, drawn forward, form’d above 
A wide-spread canopy, aud hid the face, 
Too hideous to behold—outvying far 
All that prolific brain of bard has feign’d 
Of devil, gorgon, or chimera dire, 
“Great Katterfelto to his throne approach’d,; 
And ere his seat he took complacent view’d 
The chair infernal; vor less pleas’d beheld 
its monstrous head with crown and.anchor grac'd, 
Emblems of Hope and Power. Awhile he sat, 
Till order settl’d ’mid his beld, compeers 
Gave room for speech. Meanwhile he ponder’d deep, 
And inwardly invok'd th’ infernal powers, 
Then to their greedy ears he thus began :— 
‘ Friends, countrymen, and patriots of the soil,* 
Together call’d to vindicate the rights, 
‘The glorious Rights of Man, by power oppress’d ; 
Power, all hateful power, which over-rules 
‘The strong propensities of man born free, 
Restraining all his noble energies. 
‘“ From the proud monarch seated.on his throne, 
Down to the constable and turnkey, ar:n’d 
With petty brief authority,—'tis, Power— | i 
‘Tis Power and Rule which elaim our deadliest hate. 
‘« Ask Peter there, who guards our cavern’s mouth, 
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What, by coercion vile, his stiff neck held 
In wooden collar on the circling stage? 
Ask Jones and Cobbett, names to patriots dear, 
What within Newgate’s strong disgraceful wall, 
"Mid felons, bade them groan whole years away ? 
And more than all, what doom’d e’en me your Chief 
Pus 
"Twas Law accurst, and hateful Rule and Power: 
Nor e’er will man be free until the rod 
Is wrested from the hand of Justice stern— 
But how to do it?—there’s the rub, my friends. 

““* Her claws we fear,—but who shall bell the cat?— 
Len Katterfelto’s self shall do the deed, 
lf you, my worthy, daring, brave compeers 





To number tedious months within the T 


Will not forsake me in the bour of need.— 
But wary be our steps: in vain we’ve tried 
To rouse the sluggish dolts to open force ; — 
By sap and mine alone the structure falls. 
“* Iris the ConstituTION, glorious styl'd, 
That still upholds the o’erawing rod of power; 
But by the foolish Britons held so dear, 
That to express dislike would rouse at once 
A nest of hornets round our foolish heads ; 
Therefore I praise what in my heart [ hate, 
Talk loudly of repairs—pretend to mend 
While dire destruction dnly is my aim, 
Within this chair, by acclamation, plac’d, 
’Tis mine to hear your councils ever wise.’ 
“* Now uproar rose amid the motley throng ; 
At once an hundred mouths are open wide, 
And all would speak though none were left to bear. 
“ So when a pack of staunch and well-train’d hounds 
Fall on the tainted track of cunning fox, ~.— 
They burst at once in one united peal ; 
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But still some hound, for truth and statnchness known, 
Attracts the huntsman’s ear, and him he cheers ; 
While ‘ Hark to Ringwood, all the woods resound. 
So, ’mid the mighty din, Birt Soames was heard,— 
And ‘ Hark to Bitt’ great Katterfelto cried. 
Confusion quick subsides—amid the cries 

Of ‘ order, order.’—-Bill arose, and spoke, 
‘Gemmen, although without the gift of gab 

I can’t sit mum and hear my calling queer’d 

Bv yonder rum one, in the devil’s lap ;* 

What though sometimes we're nabb’d, and sent to quod, 
Yet who more staunch than we in this same cause ? 
Felons and Newgate! quotha—What disgrace, 

I'd beg to know, can Jones or Cobbett feel, 

Or squinting Peter, or our Chief himself, 

By being limboed in the self-same jail 

With felons, pickpockets, rogues, traitors, thieves, 
All honest men and true ?-~We’'re equal all,—— 

J thought as how that Katterfelto said 

The French fraternal hug should-all unite :— 
Equality the order of the day. 

Why if so be as. how he shies us now, 

Why I and all my prigs will quit his side, 

And cater for ourselvés.’--With eagle eye 

The Chief beheld bis error, and prepar’d 

The oil of eloquence to heal the wound ; 

For rather liad he lost (if choice there were) 

The honestest of all his band thah Soames. 

But ful} of deadly wrath, Wat Tytrr rose, 

«You talk of Rule and Power—yet their chief stay 
Is Law, accursed Law !—Now. raise the cry 1) 





* Alluding to the form of the President's chair. 
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Of ala lanterne——d—me ! but I think 

Sir V—’s head upon a lamp-post plac’d, 

Would be a glorious sight, and purge the nation ; 

For d—me! whensoe’er | see his face 

J sudden feel a call—it gives a turn. — 

Hunt down the lawyers—I say, Hunt them down!" 
“ Now bellow’d Parson Philomel aloud, 

‘To order ! order !’"—what a stupid ass, 

The bag to open and let out the cat 

Before the time appointed” 


The Translator would apologize for the indelicacy of 
Wat Tyler’s speech ; but»in the first place he did not con- 
sider himself at liberty to alter the original, well knowing 
that his Uncle painted from the life. Besides, it was of ma- 
terial consequence, inasmuch as it developed the bloody 
intentions of the conspirators, who undoubtedly intended 
to re-act ail the horrors of the French Revolution. The 
vulgarity of the speech is perfectly in character with the 
illiterate and vulgar speaker. The Translator has heard 
his Uncle declare that Wat was a great advocate for the 
Liberty of the Press—which God preserve in future from 
the contaminating touch of such aiscreants, 


“ But now attention claim’d the City ’Squire, 
And thus began; ‘ Na man on earth could fill, 
With such propriety, th’ infernal chair 
As thou, great Katterfelto, who wert form’d - 
To lead Sedition’s bands, and overthrow 
The fabric proud of Britain’s boasted greatness. 
For who, like thee, hath every outward show 
Of every virtue that adorns a man, - 

The tender father, and the faithful spouse, 
While inward lies the Patriot’s daring soul ; 
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The lofty energies which nobly spurn 

The trammels base which vulgar minds confine; 
And bravely bursting through the barriers frail, 
By foolish virtue and decorum rais’d 

The patriot’s free-born spirit to confine ; 

Like that same wall which fabled legends say 
The silly Gothamites erected once, 

To encage the tuneful harbinger of spring. 

‘“ € How hast thou cheer’d us with repeated hope, 
When Cold-bath Fields and Aris was the song? 
Flogging and fetters how hast thou decried ! 
Why then should burn my brother Soames’s rage, 
Since who so much the friend of thieves as thou ? 
Didst thou net spurn the honours of a name 
(Unspotted till thou bear'dst it)? Didst not thou 
Sully the honours of thy bloody hand,* 

And condescending dip it in the scum 

Of Nature’s cauldron, which thou bad’st to boil, 
And kindly blew the flame until the dregs 

Rose to the surface and o’ertopp’d the brim. 
{Orleans Egalité, the Gallic Prince, 

Thy greatexample, scarcely thee excell’d ; 

The same the means pursu’d—the same thy end.’ ” 


Was the Squire here prophetical, oy did he intend it as 


a sly insinuation that Katterfelto’s ambition pointed to the 
same goal as that of the unhappy Prince. 


“ The city orator here clos’d his speech , 
W hen Caleb Baldwin, starting on his legs, 
Clench’d his two ponderous fists, and thus began : 





* A well known honourable bearing, 
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© Will me, and double mill me, till my blinks 
No longer sees the Miller—but I dkes 
His worship’s speech no better than Bill Soames ; 
Now if so be he means to beour swell, 
Why shy the prigs ?—why this palaver all 
Of felons, Newgate, and disgrace, and such like; 
Of boiling pots, and filth, and scum, and dregs ? 
What grow you dainty ?—If so be as how 
He means to be a gentleman again, 
Blackguards, d’ye see, must seek a better man. 
D—me! the Dunghill means to ape old Nott, 
And pull down kings to be a king himself.’ 

«* Upstarted C——, and his meteor face 
I}lumin’d far the cave.—Staggering he stood— 
The City ‘Squire and W——le gave support, 
And on his legs sustain’d the reeling wight. 

‘¢*« | would address the Chairman, if I knew 
On which my eye should rest [Ackup]—for two appear, 
And one must be a cheat [Aickup]—for well I know 
(Though drunk) he can’t at once be here and there : 
Or is it Katterfelto [hickup] and the devil? 
Or man or devil then—I must demur ;— 
A window ina patriot’s breast! I know 
Of but oue case in point [hickup]—one case—and that 
—And that [/ichup] should never form a pre—ce—dent 
Friend W—dle kere had one which close was block’d, 
As ever window was in days of Pitt, 
(Who windows tax’d—and brandy, staff of life.) 
But Mistress - , you know ab b-———* 
Pull’d down the shutters [Aickup] and let in the day, 
And shew'd the prying world what patriots were. 
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* We think the C r might have been a little more delicate 
when speaking of a fair Lady. ‘ 
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Fortune forbid that such a thing should be. 

What! art thou mad ? —wouldst to the world expose 
A gem so pure as Katterfelto’s heart ? 

Or to the exciseman's peeping eye betray 





The hot distillery of C ’s breast” 

More said the O. P. lawyer—indistinct 
With eructations mixed-—and mutter'd deep, 
It sounded hike a cannon in a yault.” 

“ Now P rose and thrice he stroked his chin 
And thrice he graceful hem’d—to clear his throat, 
That tuneful pipe which lately pour’d a stream 
Of flowing eloquence through all the court 
Of Banco Regis—law and logick chopping, 
Which made grave judges sinile and lawyers stare ; 
-—— Hem, Mr. Chairman, Sir, U humbly beg 
To offer this assembly my assistance, 

‘To say that all the talents (d n that phraze, 
How came it in my mouth) that is, the means 
Which I possess are humbly at their service, 
The columns of the ——— are theirs, 

Save those devoted to my master’s use, 

(A thousand: blessings on his cron crown ! 

And eke his crewas of silver!) anda space 
(Small things take litle room)to hold my wit, 
Yo crack 4 clumsy joke, insert a lie, 

To dim the. lustve of the British arms, 

Kring down the pride of Wellington—as [ 

{in humble duty shall be ever bound 

To my august employer, who beholds 

Great Katterfelto with an eye of favour, 

And will support his cause till Britain lie, 
Shorn of her beams-of ulory, in-the- dust ; 

And till the consummation of our hope, 

Our dearest hope, no patriot shall support 
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With warmer zeal the cause of Reb—a hem ! 

Your pardon Sirs—Reform I should have said. 
Lord Midas next arose and thus began, 

“ Vain are our hopes to overturn the state 

And low’r her pride while wealth—unbounded wealth 

Her coffer fills—’Tis wealth, alas, which forms 

The adamantine base on which is raised 

The pyramid stupendous of her credit: 

So firm is fixed this country’s confidence, 

That flimsy paper takes the place of gold. 

Five times around this orbit rolled this earth, 

Since first I gave the world my prophecy 

And vainly hoped (as sometimes is the case) 

Its own fulfillment it might bring to pass; 

But, like the Trojan maid alas my Fate, 

All heard and smiled, but none my words believed, 

“ That Britain's paper toy which soar’d so high 

Was falling fast” though yet I saw it stand 

And prolly breast the gale.—In wrath I rose 

And would have cut the line—but that my arm, 

Arrested in its course, fell nerveless down.— 

Such was my effort and the bold attempt 

Should place the Patriot wreath upon my brow.” 

Th’ heriditary Guardian of the state 

Resumed his seat amid the motley crew ; 

When *#****## rose to speak, and thus began :— 

‘ Well hast thou argu’d that a nation’s credis 

Is the chief sinew of her civil strength ; 

But its importance not to us alone 

Is kuown—a fact self-evident to all— 

Can you then hope by fraud or force t’ inflict 

A wound upon a part at all times guarded ? 

But if the nation’s greatness wakes your splean, 
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I spy a breach unguarded in her walls 
Where ye may enter, nor need fear a wound. 
‘ The Cnurcn, a mighty pillar of the state, 
Is with the fabric eo identified, 
That pull down one the other falls of course ; 
But likewise so well guarded, that attack 
In open violence must surely fail; 
Then slow and secret, silent be our march, 
And the proud building falls in ruin down. 
What is the Church? Why, not, my friends, the fane 
Of gross materials—but a rule of faith 
By law establish’d, and ordain’d to form 
A part integral of the State itself. 
And when the bulk of Britain’s population 
A different faith professes, what is then 
This boasted column? Buta hollow trunk— 
A rotten tree, that crumbles at the touch. 
Make then the virtues of an ideot worl 
The tools by which to sap its seated base. 
The pious fools would educate the poor 
T’ insure them heaven—seize th’ advantage ground, 
Put on the face of whining charity, 
Establish schools, and boldly take the lead ; 
The rising generation is our own, 
For, ‘as the iwig is bent the tree inclines’— 
The creed establish'd teach them to despise, 
And give them none instead.—Religion then, 
The bane of all our hope, shall take no root, 
And leave the mind to Reason and its strength. 
‘ *Tis education,* friends, that forms the man, 
Once in our hands, we mould the ductile way 
To suit our purpose.— Let them be imur’d 





* Vide L———’s System of Education, 
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To punishment disgraceful and severe. 

With wooden collars, fetters, clogs, and chains, 
Make them familiar, so that when matar’d 

They feel the noble energies of man ; 

Shame will have lost its sting—those bugbears gaol, 
Fetters, and pillory, will fright no more: 

The man of straw and rags who guaris the grain, 

At first the terror of the feather’d race, 

Until familiar with His threat’ning look; 

Tom-tits and sparrows perch upon his gun, 

Or in derision oft defile his head. 

‘ Loos’d from the bonds of conscience and religion, 
Which none but slaves would wear, then comes the 
reign 

Of Anarchy, and we may hope to hail 

The fall of Rule and Power.—Bat you will ask, 

If it be wise, ourselves being passengers, 

To hurl the coachman from his seat, and throw 

The loosen’d reias on th’ unruly steeds? 

I answer, Yes— tis overturn we seek, 

Our purpose desperate, desperate be the means, 
Though some may suffer in the general crash 

Some will survive to share the plunder’d wreck.” 

“He ceas’d, when burst a thunder of applause, 

Wild as the savage joy the ring resounds, 

When the fierce bull-dog pins the lordly bull 
Immovable to earth—or Crib or Molyneux, 

With bloody fist and savage shill implants 
A well-aim’d stroke on human face divine, 
And mars the work of God—or like————” 
But my Uncle is again at his old failing. I shall, there 
fore, Mr, Satirist, close his poem for the preseat. 
Lam your's, &ce. 
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AN OVER-HEATED TROTTER. 





Mr. Satirist, 


I BeLieve the comet is now taking its leave of us, and, 
however I may have admired the brightness of its train, 
to tell you a secret which Il care not who knows, I am not 
sorry itis going. This assertion, as it may shock some of 
its admirers, I think myself bound to justify. In order to 
effect this, it is inctmbent upon me to describe its effects, 
or at least to give some account of what | conceive them to 
be; though perhaps, after all my toils, but little attention 
will be paid to what I advance, as Mr. Fitzgerald, with 
wonderful sagacity, las discovered in the course of a very 
laborious enquiry, that 


















“ Tt comes from God, and therefore must be good.” 





However I might rejoice in the great ability displayed 
by Mr. Capel Loft, and other equally acute philosophers, 
in forming conjectures, and however 1 might be gratified. by 
the great accuracy of their surveys, which enabled them to 
measure its tail to such an astonishing nicety, that several 
of their calculatious exactly tallied (within about ten mil- 
lions of miles) with each other, still L could not help feeling 
annoyed by its presence, as I in some measure participat- 
ed in the general alarm which it caused. I am neverthe- 
less, be it observed, by no means of a timid disposition, 
My countenance remained unchanged, notwithstanding the 
end of the world was said to be at hand; but I confessthat 
though I was able to face the general ealamity withtolerable 
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serenity, there were considerations which sensibly affected 
me. I could calmly contemplate the destruction of the 
universe, but it distracted me to think that probably through 
the heat, that patriotic begger, the “ column-wielding” 
hero of the Statesinan, would run mad, and bite his fellow- 
convicts: in Newgate. I did not care about the world 
being turned into glass, but I shuddered lest the comet 
should singe the mustachios of the Baron de Geramb, 

I wander from my subject.—The actual effects of the 
comet are to be the subject of this letter. That it heated 
the atmosphere in an uncommon degree, you certainly are 
aware, and that hence men’s blood became unusually hot, 
it is almost unnecessary for me to state. 

The melancholy consequences resulting from this have 
been fatally developed to me, not only by my own marriage, 
but by the extravagant conduct of those around me. My 
limits I find will not allow me to go into a detail of all 1 
have witnessed. I will not therefore give in my present 
letter an account of the frenzy. of Sir F. Burdett, Mr. 
Cobbett, Peter Finnerty, and Mr. Gaol Jones; nor will I 
say any thing of that which has manifested itself among the 
admirers of Miss Long—of all which the comet is certainly 
the cause. [ will not give you the mad antics of a drunk- 
en reforming parson, at the Crown and Anchor, nor is it 
my intention to dwell on the melancholy circumstance of 
its spiriting up Messrs. Grosett, Clarke, and T. Dibdin, to 
write “The Benighted Travellers,” “The Kiss,” and “ Up 
to Town ;” neither will I give the affecting indisposition 
of the Managers who were so insane as to accept those 
pieces. The distressing madness which befel the author 
of “ M. P.” when he displayed his vanity, while attempt 
ing to gain a reputation for modesty, by putting a silly 
letter in the papers, speaking lightly of his own perform- 
ance, and the deplorable state in which Mr. Samuet 
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Arnold must have been, when he franticly answéred the 
above-mentioned letter, to tell the public that he should 
fee} it inconsistent with his duty to bring forward any thing 
that he might think of a trifling and frivolous nature; 
thereby giving the town, under his own hand, a solemn as- 
surance that he verily believed “The Maniac,” “ The 
Americans,” &c. Xc. to be productions of infinite merit, 
I shall also, in kindness to those gentlemen, suppress. I 
intend, moreover, to be entirely silent on the malady of 
Lord King. . 

In forbearing even to glance at all, and every one of these, 
youwill, perhaps, be at first inclined to think thatI overshoot 
the mark, and destroy the basis of my own argument. I 
trust however that one single case, distinct from all I have 
mentioned, will be quite suficient to induce you to mourn 
with me, that ever the comet had the condescension to pay 
us a@ visit. 

The case I allude to is that of a young man, who just 
coming into the world, has been unhappily so much heated 
through the near approach of the comet to our globe, that 
he has been guilty of numerous absurdities, each of which 
in ordinary cases would qualify a mun to take his degrees 
in Bedlam. His disconsolate friends, while mourning this 
heavy. calamity, can ouly say, “ God’s will be done.” 
This truly shocking and singularly lamentable case is—pull 
out your handkerchief, Mr. Satirist, and you my gentle 
readers, lest your tears burst out on your muflin, or over. 
flow your tea cup—the case is—I am afraid I have not 
given you sufficient notice—the case is that of Mr, 
TROTTER. 

Mr. Trotter ‘is a gentleman who, at the close of Mr, 
Fox's life, became that great!statesman’s private secretary. 
From his having an opportunity of seeing Mr. Fox very 
frequently, he naturally felt bimself a very extraordinary 
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personage. This feeling continued to increase till the 
dissolution of his patron took place, by which time there is 
no doubt but Mr. Trorrer really became (in his own esti- 
mation) a man of vast importance. That he had thus ob- 
tained something like value, all the world must confess. 
Even inanimates, when used by great men, become valuable, 
as curiosities. Theink-stand of Dr. Johnson was sold some 
years ago at a great price; and I think I may state, with- 
out fear of contraziction, that could the handle of .one of 
the chamber utensils of Shakspear, be now found, it 
would, at the very least, be worth a thousand pounds. 

Mr. Trotter is really in himself a great natural curiosity : 
As such there is no doubt but he will one day be properly 
valued. The period may be distant, but it will arrive. 
Mr. Trotter bad therefore no occasion to exert himself, to 
make his name so famed in story, as withouthis taking that 
trouble, there was every reason to believe that he would be 
remeinbered, as a retainer of Mr. Fox, long after the name 
of Dr. Juhnson’s mangy dog had been lost in oblivion. 

The heat of the comet, however, unfortunately had such 
an effect on this ill-fated young man, that he could not 
patiently wait till Providence, in the fulness of time, should 
bestow on him that distinction to which he was entitled, 
Inflamed by the influence of its inauspicious fires, he has 
madly attempted to anticipate destiny, and bring himself 
into notice before his time. He has done this by writing 
a book, purporting to be a sort of history of the latter part 
of the life of Mr. Fox. This performance the comet-struck 
secretary has executed ia such a manner, that it is impos- 
sible not to suppose that Shakspeare had some such work 
ii: his “ mind’s eye,” when he made a character in one of his 
plays to exclaim, “‘O that my enemy would write a 
book !” 

As I donot pretend to be a critic, Mr. Satirist, it might 
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not seem becoming in me to give a formal review of Mr. 
Trotter’s writings ; but with your permission, I will offer a 
few observations on certain points of his book, for the 
purpose which [ avowed at the commencement of my 
letter, couched, however, in the gentlest terms possible, and 
treating the Junatic with the greatest humanity. 

In this book Mr. Trotter, though professedly writing the 
history of Mr. Fox, finds frequent opportunities to speak 
of himself. This at first has a very pleaSant effect, as the 
admirers of Mr. Fox very naturally feel anxious to he in- 
troduced to all his secretaries, clerks, and lacqueys, Just the 
same as a reader of Mr. Boswell’s Short Sketch of Dr. 
Johnson's life, glows with unaccountable eagerness, to be 
treated with a few anecdotes of Black. Franck. It is pro- 
bauble some of the maniac’s friends expressed themselves 
very much delighted with this, for as the work advances, he 
gives very largely in to it, doubtless with a view of affording 
superior gratification, ti! at length the reader is led to sup- 
pose that Mr. Fox was in fact Mr. Trotter’s secretary, 
rather than that Mr. Trotter was the secretary of Mr. For. 
He seems to feel all his own dignity, and he admirably 
acts up to the character he has given himself. He stalks 
before ug with great pomp and solemnity, through chapter 
atter Chapter, and, where Mr. Fox is scarcely mentioned, 
we ave iuformed with ¢reat minuteness, and doubtless with 
accuracy equally great, of what Mr. Trotter did: of the 
ood things which he nttered; of what he conceived; and 
f what he supposed. 

A remarkable instance of derangement occurs, where he 
tas occasion to speak of the attention paid to Mr. Fox on 
(is comime into eftice. Mr. lox’s value, he tells us, was 
then known te those who bad never thought him a great 
inan before. He next proceeds to inform us, there were 
‘those who fooked upon-/im (Mr, Trotter) as a person of 
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consequence, who thought nothing of him before, and who 
now care nothing whether or not heisstillin existence. From 
the manner in which he speaks it is obvious that he is sur- 
prized that these people should not have discovered that he 
(Mr. Trotter) was a great man, even before Mr. Fox came 
into power; and it seems to prey on his feelings, that these 
persons having once discovered his value, should afterwards 
Jook on him with contempt, when Mr. Fox was no more-- 
if they vouchsafed to look at him atall. It really appears, 
and in the bitterness of his heart the lunatic almost says as 
much, that they took notice of him on account of Mr. 
Fox, and that that was merely a compliment to his patron, 
which he considered as a tribute of respectful homage due 
to his own extraordinary merit. ‘hey paid their respects 
to Mr, Fox by saluting Mr. Trotter, just-as certain dapper 
gentlemen insinuate themselves into the favour of an old 
dowager, by stroking her tabby ; and now those persons 
care no more whether or not Mr. Trotter is in existence, 
than the gentlemen I have mentioned do, after the decease 
of the dowager, whether or not her cat has been hanged. 
The unhappy gentleman’s mania rises to a dreadful 
height, when he comes to speak of his own feelings while 
contemplating the expected dissolution of Mr. Fox. If 
that event took place, the whole world to him became but 
a gloomy void. A very handsome salary, inyitations to 
dinner from lords and ladies, the pleasures of office, aud 
the homage of admiring courts, all these he might have, 
but what were these if Mr. Fox ceased to live? . Poor 
man !—Here it is obvious he was not aware of the difference 
between Mr. Fox and himself. In the course of his studies, 
perhaps, he had met with the old saying of ‘ Like master, 
like man,” and. hence thought that all Mr. Fox. might ex- 
pect to enjoy, would of course come within the grasp of 
his secretary. But ail these were nothing, if Mr. Fox 
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ceased to live.—Alas! in this feeling there was a something 
prophetically true. They were nothing when Mr. Fox ceased 
to live. Neither the attentions of the great, nor the admi- 
tration of the court, consoled the disconsolate Trotter for 
‘the loss of his patron. Month after month rolled on, with- 
out bringing any solace to his aching heart. Even the ap- 
pointment of a Regent, while it filled with joy the hearts 
‘of almost all the friends of the Jate Mr. Fox, could impart 
no comfort to the weeping secretary. A change of mini- 
sters, though it regenerated the country, would have 
yielded no comfort to him, since Mr. For had ceased to 
dive, as none of his survivors knew ‘‘ the author’s” merit. 
Thus overwhelmed with anguish, after divers extravagant 
antics, which I will not describe to wound the feelings of 
his friends, he cave himself up to despair, and remained 
benumbed by its icy touch, till that period when, melan- 
choly to relate, he was roused by the comet to dance, us it 
were, stark naked before the world, or yet worse—to write 
a book. ) 

The most affecting proofs-of his madness yet remain to 
be described. ‘The same frenzy which led the deluded 
young man to imagine that he was capable of writing an 
history, induced him to belteve-that ne had judgment in 
physic. Under this impression the maniac has actually 
headed one of his chapters in the following manner :— 
“« Determination to try Digitalis. —The Author's Forebodings. 
—Conduct of the Physicians —The Author's Solicitude— 
His ‘Reluctance to administer strong Remedies.—Its alarm- 
ing Effects, &c.” eax 

From this it must be-seen, that in his derangement 
he has been satisfied, not only that he was well skilled in 
physic, but that he was a proper person to preside over the 
heads of the Colleze of Physicians. Not only doeshe give'ns 
his opinion of the medicine, but-he takes upon -himself to 
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sit in judgment on the doctors. His solemn forebodings, 
and affecting solicitude, are diverting enough, but they 
indubitably prove the disordered stosc of his mind, Alter 
these he gives an account of the manner in which the 
digitalis was administered, and his opinions on the impro- 
priety af it, which heshews to have been wonderfully cor- 
rect. Its alarming effects follow, and at length he proves 
(to his own satisfaction), that the digitalis HasteENED the 
death of Mr. Fox. ‘This in his delirium he thought he 
might say with safety, as at worst it appeared to him, that 
it was only trying on the Foxglove. 

As it was not generally known that Mr. Trotter was 
insane, the Physicians thought it necessary to reply to his 
book, by proving that the digita/is had never been given to 
Mr. Fox; and hence they, with some shew of reason, infer - 
that it could not have been the cause of his death. To 
this the madman promptly replies, that smce it appears | 
Mr. Fox was not killed by the digitalis, he has a right to 
ask why it was not given? It seems to him that it was 
withheld merely for the purpose of injuring his book ; and 
in his frenzy he asserts, that Mr. Fox’s death was accele- 
rated by their neglecting to administer that medicine. 

After this it is unnecessary for me to say any thing on 
the hopeless state of this young man. I cannot however 
help condemning Sir Henry Halford, as a monster of ingra- 
titude, for being so severe on the lunatic: Mr. Trotter, as 
he himseif very handsomely tells the baronet, having formerly 
spoken a good word for him to Lord and Lady Holland! 
They, he informs the Doctor, proposed to him (Mr. Trotter) 
to introduce Mr. Allen as one of the attendant physicians 
in the last stage of Mr. Fox’s indisposition., He (Mr. 
Trotter) however would not allow this, lest Dr. Allen 
should cure his patron, and thus throw discredit on Sic 
Henry ; or else make him worse, while Sir Henry bore the 
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Blame. Whether Mr. Fox recovered or dict! seems tu have 
been, in the view of the lunatic, of iittle consequence: oble~ 
guy must fall on Sir Henry; Dr. Allen must escape- 
After this pieceof maniac friendship, the Bedlamite may 
certainly complain, with as much reason as modesty, of Sir 
Heory’s fastening on the “ venial” error of the digitalis to 
* spread a “little spol” into.a “ broad cloud,” “ to intercept 
and extinguish the GLORIOUS LIGHT OF TRUTH.” 
By the glorious ight, Mr. Trotter means Ais own book !!!— 
After this, Mr. Satirist, L think you will join with me in de- 
ploring the effects of thecomet. Perhaps you will lament that 
sinee it caine so near as to scorch Mr. Trotter, it did not 






approach near enough to consume his book. For my own 
part, Edo not wish Mr.'Trotter to be treated with unneces- 







sary severity; but for the sake of humanity, | hope he will 
be confined to a dark room, in a strait jacket, that he may 
be restrained from shocking his fellow creatures by writing 








agar. 






Tam, Mr. Satirist, | 
Your’s, &c. Ke. ~ 
QUIZ BOBIUS. 
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REPORT OF THE POLICE GENERAL 
OF THE 
FRENCH EMPIRE 
TG HISEXCELLENCY THE DUKE OF ROVIGO.* 















Sir, ; 
IMMEDIATELY on receiving the orders of your Excel- 
leney, concerning those horrible and atrocious placagds, 
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with’ which, for some weeks past, the populous strects of 
Paris have been infested (yes, Sir, infested, for with sura 
prizing activity and address, the perpetrators have to this 
day escaped detection, although flambeaux.of straw have 
been placed on the walls to attract the attention to the ex- 
ecrable papers affixed), | repaired, anunated witha new 
and lively zeal, to the spot assigned me. Having placed 
myself, before the break of day, at aa angular point, frona 
which I could see down several streets, and fixing a basket 
of cakes before me, to disguise my motive, I occupied 
myself till the dawn in.profound reflection on the import- 
ance of my mission and the necessity of its success, to in- 
sure which IL endeavoured to recollect every artifice I had 
seen practised during my service. And now the first rays. of 
light began to show distinctly the scene of rebellion L was 
destined to develope ; on every side the walls were cover- 
ed with imprecations against the Emperor. [t was a cruel 
task to be obliged to commit a description of these infa- 
mous scrawls to paper, which appeared to receive it witla 
regret; [ cannot repeat it-here-—my pen refuses the office: 
for all, except the most insensible beings, revolt at every 
thing that outrages or menaces our august Emperor. f 
remained a long time observing every one who passed, but 
found nobody to whom suspicion could attach; none but 
workmen of all descriptions passed, who pursued their way 
without even noticing the inflammatory words written on the 
walls, and 1 became weary of the dull sameness of my situa- 
tion, which gave no promise of discovery, when'l saw a 
woman enter one of the streets, apparently very large in 
the family way, who leant with one hand ona large stick, 
and with the other on the shoulder of a child about twelve 
years of age. Avtfirst-I had not the slightest suspicion, 
but seeing the woman frequently stop against the avall, 
and observing the child climbing about her in a manver 
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could not comprehend, [ changed my post to observe more 
@iosely, and soon discovered the following manauvre. 
The woman had fastened to her waist a small stool which 
gave her the large appearance I have described ; -when- 
ever she stopped she pretended to lean against the wall, 
while the child fixed to the seat of the stool a stick, 
by taking hold of which, he was able to climb high enough 
to stick the printed placards on the walls ; this done, he 
slid to the ground between the woman and the wall, and 
unfastened the stick from the stool, which was returned to 
its former place. I hesitated not, but darting from the 
corner from whence [ had witnessed these proceedings, 
spruug upon the woman and seized her by her cloaths, 
which to my utter amazement I found remained in my 
hand, whilst [ beheld «lie occupier escaping with extraor- 
dinary swiftness, dressed in a white jacket and pantaloons. 
Recovering from my surprize, 1 seized the child, whom I 
discovered to be blind; after using all possible means to 
torce him into a confession of all the circumstances attend- 
ing the extraordinary scene | had witnessed, | found that 
the state of imbecility in which nature had placed him, at 
the same time that it made him a Ut instrument for the 
purpose in which he had been employed, had also kept 
him in complete ignorance of the circumstances attend- 
ing it. Not wishing to be rigorous, unless compelled 
by necessity, I relinquished the idea of farther persecuting 
this unfortunate child, and have placed him in the Hospital 
of Pity to wait the orders of your Excellency. I inclose 
you the execrable placard which I tore myself from the. 
wall, upon which there were, at that moment, three other 
copies. 
“WEEP PARISIANS! 

“ This child for whom your enthusiasm has been excited, 
who has been represented as the being who is to insure 
you repose, who wag created king before he saw the light, 
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and to whom the sceptre of the universe is promised ; this 
child has shed tears, and cried ever since he was born, 
Alas! if he possesses the insensible heart of his father, if 
he resembles that man whom nothing touches, if he only 
belongs to humanity but during the rapid period of iny 
fancy! Weep Parisians! Ah! what motive can excite 
your joy or your hopes? Is it those fetes in which is 
displayed the splendor of a throne raised on the ruins of 
your independence and prosperity ; those fétes which last 
many days, but which are succeeded by a length of misery 
and incurable suffering. At the moment when your plea- 
sure only seems the object, your words and actions are 
watched, for you are constantly surrounded by spics. 
Your children are intended for war; and soon, too soon, 
will a fresh sacrifice of human victims. be demanded of 
you; and their pitiable cries will follow the songs of joy 
and triumph with which the palaces and walks of the car 
pital have lately resounded, 

Weep, Parisians! yes, weep. Will the birth of this 
child render your tyrant less implacable? Will it soften 
that -heart which: has never betrayed any other emotion 
than hate and contempt? Will it impede the progress of 
that ambition of which the French nation are the mourn- 
ful instruments? No! this event will.only augment your 
miseries, because it increases his ambition. While he 
imagined the kingdams he has possessed himself of would 
only descend indirectly, he perhaps penetrated less into 
the future, and dreamt more on present epjoyment; but 
now that he can pride himself on this young sapling, he 
will ture the world upside down, to realize and transmit to 
his son an empire which will only be bounded by the uni- 
verse, and composed of all those nations he has, and will 
stl, diggrace- and subjugate. War! war! js now, more 
than ever, his rallying exclamation, Of what COnse>_ 

vol. 1X. So etait. é 
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quence is it to him, that the arms and resources of France 
are destroyed by these undeterminable conflicts, raised and 
recruited as they are, without ceasing, to satisfy his insa- 
tiable rage against human nature, and against all social 
institutions? Should not France partake the fate of other 
countries? Should she not be confounded with all slavish 
people, under one common denomination? In_ short, 
should she not be regarded in the sight, and politics of 
Napoleon, but as the instrument of his grandeur? Lost 
herself in disgrace and misery, the remembrance of 
what she was, when she not only gave him power, but 
also the means of preserving it, is almost annihilated. 
Weep, Parisians! France exists no more; there is no 
longer a French nation. Those Frenchmen who fall in 
battle are but so many victims of the tyrant’s pleasure ; 
those who survive are but so many unfortunate witnesses 
of his former obscurity, and of his first elevation, whom he 
would wish to sweep from the face of the earth; for their 
recollection of him meortifies his self-love, and their ser- 
vices disquiet his ambition. Do you believe that he will 
bring up his son with other sentiments than those he pos- 
sesses, and with which he has been inspired ever since he 
became invested with supreme power? Do you believe he 
will instruct him to rule by gentleness, clemency and jus- 
tice, when all his conduct proves that he regards terror as 
the only foundation of obedience, and as the most effectual 
arm of authority; when he has pursued the most obscure 
individual with his implacable vengeance; and when all 
his acts have invariably been marked with oppression and 
injustice? Will he say to his son, “‘ "T'was amidst the re- 
volutiopary horrors of France that | commenced my ca- 
reer ; and it was by slaying the Parisians that I drew myself 
from obscurity, and merited the command of an army! 
Sinee that period the French haye done every thing for 
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me—for me, who have always been their merciless execu- 
tioner: they imagined, that as I had acquired some mili- 
tary glory, [ should not tarnish it, by imitating the mon- 
sters | had succeeded; but Iegregiously deceived them ; 
for I was as hardened in iniquity, as if I had grown old in 
sin; and had long spread over this unfortunate nation de- 
solation, shame, and misery. “Tis for you, my child, to 


heal the wounds | have given her, and to recompense her 
in happiness for the power of glory with which she en- 
dowed your father!” Will the tyrant speak thus to his 
son? Will he educate him in such principles? No; 
such conduct would be the fruit of repentance, the senti- 
ments of a great soul: they will never be those of Na- 
poleon. He will form his son for despotism; he will ac- 
custom him to reckon as nothing the lives of men; he will 
tell him that pity is unworthy the heart of a king; and, 
to prove to him that every thing may be dared by ex- 
ercising unbounded power, he will relate to him his usur- 
pation, and your tolerance; his tyranny, and your dis- 
grace.——-Weep, Parisians! !! 
BY A FRENCHMAN, 
Enemy of the Corsican Tyrant. 





The humble Petition of an Inspector of Police, for the 
Situation of principal Agent for Tortures, to the Police- 
General. 


Such, Sir, is the atrocious placard 1 had the good 
fortune to snatch from the eyes of the multitude, always 
eager to peruse that which accuses their governors. If, in 
this circumstance, | have given proof of disteryment and 
activity; if, in the account I gave of my conduct previ- 
ous to my seizing this placard, I have proved myself (as I dare 
302 
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believe) superior to the generality of inspectors; dare I 
solicit of your Excellency the high office of Director of 
the Torture Proof, &c. &c. &c. vacant by the depariure 
of de , for Madrid. Believe, me, Sir, you cannot 
admit near your person an individual more deeply pene- 
trated with a sense of your exalted qualities, and the emi- 
nent talents displayed by your Excellency in the honour- 
able and important office confided to you. Sir, 1 am de- 
sirous of active employment, and flatter myself I shall 
obtain it under your command — Already every branch of 
the police is re-animated, as you hold the reins: a fatal 
torpor had ariscn during the time of your predecessor, 
which began to freeze the imagination of the chiefs, and 
paralyse the resources of the inferiors. The gaols threat- 
ened to give up their prisoners, und refused to receive 
others; the instruments of torture, those powerful ‘pre- 
servers of good order, were inactive ; but, when your Ex- 
cellency appeared, all was regenerated; and, were I not 
fearful of offeoding your modesty, | should add, that you 
had brought the art of torture to its acme, by inventions 


worthy of your genius. Pardon, then, Sir, my ambition 


in soliciting to second and aid, by every means in my 
power, your vast and profound ideas. I am destitute of 
pity; never have I shed a tear, never heaved a sigh: on 
the contrary, when I behold the human race yield to suah 
weakness, | am indignant, and my fury blazes with fresh 
vigour; which surely is a desirable quality for the office I 
wish to fill. Neither, Sir, have I ever loved ; my heart is 
only susceptible of admiration such as I experience: for 
you, which is, | swear, the most lively and sincere. Not 
deeming it right that L should obtain the post I so’ much 
desire, without giving proof of what [ am capable, I en- 
treat your Excellency will permit me to convince you that; 
through my whole life, [ have never beer guilty of com- 
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miseration; and allow me likewise to shew, by some pre- 
liminary proofs, that I possess great, and certain. execu- 
tion. .L can relate my iife in few words, for it consists 
but of few events. Before the revolution, I was what is 
commonly called rat-de-cave, and the terror of all those 
who were the object of my search. At the commencement 
of the revolution, I mixed in all societies where | could 
possibly obtain admission, with a view of provoking them 
to commit every kind of excess, and then denouncing 
them. 1 have been twice a member of the revolutionary 
tribunal, and proved myself destitute of humanity, by con- 
demning every one of every party who was brought before 
me. 

Since the re-establishment of monarchy by the great 
Napoleon, | have been successively employed ggainst all 
the factions which his Majesty has crushed. I was regis- 
ter to the tribunal which condemned Arena and his accom 
plices to death. [was usher to the commission which sat 
at Vincennes. [ saw Wright and Pichegru expire. Lani- 
mated the mob when Georges was executed. And, 
lastly, I gave some valuable hints for, the improvement. of 
the torture, for which I received a complimentary letter 
from the Directory of the Mechanism of the Torture, 

I have now only to request that, previous to my. admis- 


sion, your Excellency will allow me_to perform before 
you; and I pledge myself, that whatever may be the sex, 
or age, of the sufferers, I shall so acquit myself, as to 
obtain that which will be my greatest.pride—your entire 
approbation, 


(Signed) CAMBEROUSSE, 
‘Inspector of Police. 
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Of the French Empire. 
Report in consequence of the President's Order. 


We have scrupulously examined the Sieur Camberousse, 
and have employed him in the application of various tor- 
tures to several individuals of different sexes and different 
ages. We have found him firm in every thing that re- 
lates to the torture by stretching, by burning, and by 
pressure ; he possesses a firm hand, a dry eye, and. a eold 
heart. When employed on those of his own sex, he pro- 
ceeded without emotion and with such unceasing perseve- 
rance, as merited all our praise ; but we thought there was 
a little relaxation, a little indecision of movement, when he 
had to repeat the same tortures to women and children ; 
but this trifling feeling will soon be extinguished by prac- 
tice, and he certainly promises fair to make some essential 
progress in the burning torture, from the excellent manner 
in which he takes acvantage of the degrees of injury he in- 
flicts, to increase or diminish according as he gains the 
desired effect. He has likewise found the means of pro- 
ducing great effect from anointing the limbs with oil, 
which, when they are obliged to proceed to the greatest 
extremity, prevents the calcination of the bones, This 
discovery is the more valuable as it will prevent the marks, 
of the torture, which otherwise would remain, when, as in 
many cases, the sufferers are exposed to public view, and 
frequently interes! a party in their favour. 

We are really of opinion that the petitioner possesses 
all those requisites which render him worthy to fill the im- 
portant office to which he aspires. 


(Signed) PATRICE. 


Approved and signed, Dux or Rovico! 
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MR. BAYES AT COVENT GARDEN; 


OR, 


A MELO-DRAME REHEARSED., 





Sceng—the Stage of a Theatre. 
Enter Bayes, Mr. O.P., and Mr. P.S. 


_ Mr. O. P. Well, Sir, better late than never; and, truth 
to say, i began to think that the treat you had promised 
me, Was one which it was not my destiny to enjoy. ; 

Bayes. Why egad, gentlemen, [ must needs confess 
that I owe a thousand apologies to both of you: but, at 
the same time, I must be allowed to say, that I am less to 
blame than you may imagine. When I promised that you 
should ‘be present at the first complete rehearsal of my 
melo-drame, { had every reason to believe I should be 
able to gratify you in the course of a week. A variety of 
occurrences have compelled me to put you off from time 
to time. Of these [ will now give you some explanation, 
that you may not think T am a man who easily forgets his 
promises. 

Mr. P.S. To be frank, Sir, we ‘always believed that 
youremembered your promises, we only doubted whether 
or not it Was your intention to perform. 

Bayes. I can assure you then that it was my intention 
to perform, but unfortunately the performance was neces- 
sarily postponed in consequence of the indisposition of a 
Great Performer. You must know, Gentleman, that my 
piece is intended to introduce a new actor of uncommon 
parts. 
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Mr. O. P. Indeed? 

Bayes. Not to keep you in suspence by making a mul- 
titude of words, one of the principal charaeters of the Melo 
Drame is—an Elephant. 

Mr.O.P. An Elephant! 

Bayes. No less a personage I assure you; now gentle- 
men, at the time I asked you to attend the rehearsal, the 
Elephant was so nearly perfect in his part, that we had 
no idea it would be necessary to allow him the indulgence 
of a book, and it was even expected that he would be able 
to go through his part without being assisted by the promp- 
ter. Every thing was thus in a very fair way, when Mrs, 
Kickup, who rode the horse last year 

Mr. P.S. And who sports the best ancle in the 








theatre. 
Bayes. The same,—This lady who values herself on no- 


thing so much as on her delicacy, and unquestionable cha- 
racter, publicly declared in the Green Room, that as the 
Elephant happened unfortunately to be a male, she did 
not see how it was possible for a lady of her reputation to 
appear in the same piece, unless the animal, for the sake 
of decency, was supplied with a pair of inexpressibles, 

Mr. O. P. This was rather an unfortunate seruple. 

Bayes. Oh, shocking!—It was iv vain that we remon- 
strated with her on the subject. To all we could urge, she 
replied that she had seen Monkeys:so attired, and that if 
clothes were desirable for them, it was quite necessary that 
the Elephant should be decently breeched. You are aware 
that Mrs. Kickup is here in a great measure Stage Mana- 
ger, and consequently we were obliged to comply with her 
wishes.—A_ pair of leather small clothes, were bespoke, 
but these, when brought home, we could find no way to 
puton. The Elephant was obliged to go through a new 
course of training before it was possible to dress him, and 














when at length this was accomplished, it was found that 
he had forgot all that he had been taught before. 

Mr. O. P. He had forgot his part ? 

Bayes. He had lost every line but one, which one was 
that by which his attendants are to lead him on the 
stage. 

Mr. P. 8. Pray, Sir, what is the plet of your piece, 
and what is it to be called? 

Bayes. The title I think will prove tolerably attractive ; 
it is one that will draw peojle from all parts of the coun- 
try. Those who live in places the most remote, will, | am 
persuaded, come in their coaches. .It is called “ The 
Elephant and Castle.” 

Mr O. P. The title may be attractive, but are you 
quite certain that it is new to the Stage. 

Bayes. Oh, it’s as new to the Stage as Mr. Clarke’s new 
comedy. The title comes peculiarly recommended to me, 
as it flashed on my mind almost like inspiration from Hea- 
ven, while walking in the Kent Road, within a stone’s- 
throw of “ The House of Gad!” 

Mr. P.8. Indeed !—That hallowed spot must be dear 
to you for the remainder of your life. So dear, that I 
should hardly wonder if it often caused you and your friends 
the Managers, again to direct your steps towards the same 
place. I say, 1 should not be surprised, (aside) if it con- 
ducted both you and them to the King's Bench. 

Bayes. Sete the plot—you'll excuse my now going into 
it, as if [ were to do so, you would lose, by anticipation, a 
portion of # re which you may expect to enjoy in 
the progress dh the piece. But here come the Managers, 


Johu K~——, that is King John and Old Toddle. 
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Enter Kine Joun and Otv Tonp.e. 


Good moming, gentlemen. I believe I need not intro~ 


duce my friends, as you are already acquainted. 
[They salute eack other. 


Toddle. What my old friend, O. P. I’m very glad to 
see you. Well, you've heard, I suppose, of the new per- 
former. I like to give the town variety, so I’ve takena 
candle out of each chandelier, and given them two new 
private boxes. 

Mr.Q.P. Why certainly, Sir, there’s nothing like va- 
riety. 

Toddle. Nothing, nothing. A constant succession of 
novelties will alone draw. These I am resolved to furnish, 
be the expense what it may, as in the present scarcity of 
cash the public are delighted to hear the very name of 
change. 

Nir. O. P. So here you give them Exeter Change, 

Mr. P.S. But pray, Sir, how is the new actor ap. 
proved of by his brother performers. | 

Toddle. Pretty well, L believe. The Horses, indeed, 
seem rather disposed to kick up, but [ am in hopeswe shall 
succeed in appeasing them. 

Mr. O. P. And how do the Bipeds feel.on the oc- 
casion. 

Toddle. D—n the Bipeds.—We can’t think of con- 
sulting their feelings. 

King John. They grumble, Sirs, but grumble still they. 
may. 

Toddle. Yes, they have the impudence to grumble, 
truly, because in consequence of our other great expen- 
ses we have found it necedsary to lower their salaries. One 
of em had the impudence to ask if [ took him for such an 
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Ass, as to submit to the proposed regulation, because J 
was fool enoug! to engage a Horse or an Elephant. 

Mr. P.S. But, Sir, if this plan is persisted in, 1 should 
fear you would in time lose all your good actors. 

Loddle. That's all staff.—Where can they go? Answer 
me that—where can they go? No, no, I kaow what I’m 
about. 1 have now got’em undermy thumb. This is the 
time for managers to shew their authority. 

King John. “ Let Hercules himself do what be may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.” 

Mr.O. P. But won’t the manager of the othet theatre 
take advantage of your conduct in this respect. 

Yoddle. Oh,no—he acts on the same principle himself, 
The fact is we understand one another. He set “ Up all 
Night,” with me a little while ago, when J came “ Up to 
Town,” and we then agreed upon “ The Rejection” of all 
performers who would not take lower salaries. He has al- 
ready began to act uponit. M-th-ws is sent off, and L-v. 
gr-ve is put into all his characters. ‘They don’t suit him 
very well to be sure, but that don’t signify,—D--t-n, Miss 
D nand Mis, E n, are to be sent off an the same 
way,.unless they will come down. The new actors, P-t- 

n-m and L-w-s, wre engaged to do'any thing, at half the 
usual salary. ~‘This is a very liberal action of Mr. A—s, as 
neither of them can do any thing. That, however, is of 
no consequence.” Mr. P. who writhes in tragedy like a 
fellow being flogged at the cart’s tail, and young L-w-s, 
who vapours about in genteel comedy, in such an easy é/e- 
gant manner, that one would thinkhe had taken a dan- 
cing dog for his model, are already in possession of the 
principal characters. One of them is to take the Irish 
line, aud J-hnst-ne is to be discarded with W—h and 
M-—~-—n,as men live lamber. That very graceful and judici- 
@us actor Mr.W——e, who speaks as if he had acouple of 
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tongues in his mouth, is to be brought very forward. Ge- 
nerally speaking, however, all the old and experienced 
hands are to be turned off, and provincials are to supply 
their places at half price. Times are now so hard, that 
Managers can't afford what they did formerly, The quar- 
tern loaf is now so high, that we must have brown bread 
shortly;—aye, Sir, and we must have cheap actors as well 
as cheap bread. | 

Mr. 0. P. But if you are so poor, how is it you can 
afford to expend such immense sums on quadrupeds? 

Toddle. Oh! horses draw, you know. 

Mr. P. S. 1 believe, Mr. Toddle, you have already 
begun to act on this saving plan? 

Toddle. To be sure I have. M——n, though an 
established favourite of many years standing, is sent off. 
The fellow bad the impudente to expect us to pay him his 
sulary while he was laid up with the gout. After this, 
these vagabond actors will have the presumption to think 
themselves equal in rank with barber’s clerks, and linen- 
draper’s journeymen ; and, as such, expect a holiday when 
they happen to be ill, while their salaries go on the same 
as if they were in health, M-——’s character [ have 
given to F——tt, E-—y, and S——s. They, to be 
sure, had as soon be put in the pillory; but what’s that 
signify ? Where can they go? 

_ K.Johr. When they are gone, then I must count my 
gains. 

Hoddle. That’s very true. Yes, yes, we don’t mean to | 
keep them long. Any thing will do for the town ; be- 
sides, if they mde resty, we'll now not only threat them 
with “ What d’ye want?” but we'll run ’em down with our 
horses. By next season, I think of concluding an en- 
gagemeat with Mr. M-ll-nson, who played last summer at 
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the Haymarket. He'll play both F——tt’s and E 


y's 
parts; aye, and those of T s and M-—-—n, too, fora 
quarter of what those unconscionable fellows require. I’ve 
sent | n, B——y, and Mrs, D——s packing ; and, as I 
mean to send off a few more at the end of the season, I 
have engaged several new performers, to be ready to step 
into their shoes. In particular, 1 have engaged Miss 
_ F——n, the infant Catalani. This young lady has such 
wonderful powers, that, when she used to sing at Vaux- 
hall, she could be distinctly heard on Clapham common. 
I intend shortly bringing out a Cataban opera, to give her 
an Opportunity of appearing to advantage, as the general 
opinion is, she will surpass every thing in the Indian yell. 
I'hese new ones [ mean to keep till they want decent 
salaries, and then turn ups for the whole; as, by that 
time, a new set will be ready, open mouthed, as I may say, 
for an engagement. It’s all stuff, humouring the conse- 
quential ideas of these gentry, by treating them with 
any thing like ceremony, as if they had feelings like 
other people. Actors are a sort of live stock, that come 
in droves every year to the London market, dike other 
cattle, only they’re not so well fed. 
Enter SERVANT. 

Servant. The three gentlemen who called yesterday, 
to whom you were denied, are below. 

King John. “ Thou troublest me.—Away !—I’m busy,’ 

Toddle. Tell’em they must call again. 

f Exit Servant. 

These fellows are actors of some celebrity, who want en- 
gagements. They must be treated like dogs, to make 
‘em humble. 











Enter SERVANT. 
What now? D n; have they the impudence to 
complain of being put off so often. 
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Servant. No, Sir; but a gentleman is below with 4 
bear, which he wishes to introduce to you, 

Toddle. Ol! that aliers the case. Treat him with as 
mach respect as if he were a Lord, and see no indignity 
be offered tothe bear. Shew the gentleman up. 

Exit Servant. 
Enter Teast, with a Bear. 

Teague. An please your honours I’m the dearer of this 
good looking jontleman, who wants to engage with you as 
adancer. I was going to take him to the Pantheon, but 
I larnt they had bears enough already there; so as I know 
you like to encourage native talent, I’ve brought you this 
native, nate as imported from Russia. You know he’ll do 
to play in the Exile, so Ul let him out at two guineas and 
a half a night. 


Toddle. A fine bear! 
King John. Aye, but his keeper for him asks too 


much. 
Toddle. Walk him down the stage, and let’s see what 


he can do, 
Teague. Oh do!—I don’t want you to buy my bear a pig 
in apoke, by borrowing him without seeing his parts. 
[King John walks a minuet with the bear. 
Toddle. Admirable! Pray, friend, won’t two guineas 
-anight do for him? 
Teague. By J——s! I could not lend him to myself for 


the money. 
King John. Nay, Sir, but some abatement must be 


made. 
Teague. Faith, that same abatement is a bore, and if I 


stand it L’ll make a bud/ with my bear. 
Mr. Bayes. Well, friend, but bulls and bears, you know, 


often gotogether, 
Teague. Sure enough they do, and if I lend him hge 
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how do [I know what company my bear may get inte. 
How wiill L be satisfied that bis morals won't get corrupted? 
I can’t take a rap less, 

Foddle. Well, we won't part about shuch a trifle. 
You shall have what you ask, 

Teague. That's enongh, 

Mr. Bayes. But when shall we begin the rehearsal ? 

Enter Cart Bayes. 

Bayes. Every thing is ready, gentlemen. The elephant 
has breakfasted, and his breeches will be buttoned before 
the prologue can be spoken. 

Toddle. Then run to Polito’s, and ask if Mr. Cocka- 
doodle Coates is ready to rehearse the prologue. 

“zit es. 
(To be concluded in our nett.) _ ie io 
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FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ILLus.- 
TRIOUS HOUSE OF BUONAPARTE, 





Letter fram Louis Buonaparrte to his brother-in-law 
Murat. 

1 am ignorant whether I am guilty of imprudence, 
whether I am confiding in a friend or an enemy; but the 
excess of my sufferings, and the indescribable terror I 
experience, cannot be augmented, whatever may be the 
result of the step I have taken, for 1 cannot possibly be 
more menaced, or more wretched. Joseph, who has even 
more spies placed over him than myself, and is, perhaps, 
more unfortunate, has written to say he cannot be of the 
least service to me: in¢losed is his letter, for your pe- 
rusal. ‘Tis then to you, notwithstanding your devotion 
to my brother, that L-address myself, in the hope of pro- 
curing liberty and repose, and trusting that you will not 
betray your colleague in royalty. You have heard of my 
flight from Holland—the world is acquainted with my 
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motives; and, I flatter myself, bchold with interest and 
compassion the mao, who had the choice of dishonour or 
power, of treachery or riches, efface himself from the list 
of sovereigns, rather than be an accomplice in thé ruin of 
the country he governed. 

Since the time I was recalled, or rather conveyed to 
Paris, like a criminal, being guarded in my route by. Ber- 
trand, one of my brother's aides-de-camp, and constantly 
subject to the watchfulness of bis agents, and the mukti- 
plicity of his fears and caprices. My brother's first im- 
pulse, at sight of me, was to spring forward, as if he would. 
tear me to pieces (never did | before witness so dreadful 
ap expression of rage); but he drew back suddenly ex- 
claiming, “No! you are a king: I will not lay my bands 
on you; neither will I tell you what I think of your in- 
famous conduct. I am irritated, itis true, but It is against 
a man whom I have made a sovereign ; therefore should 
not yield ta my passions, for I ought to respect myself 
even in my own work. I cannot, notwithstanding, help 
saying my brothers are but * * * * * * *, and 
that when | reckoned on them to assist me in governing, 
I consulted more my affection than my judgment; but I 
am sovereign over al], and will no longer trust the fate of 
my great empire to such hair-brained fellows, who suffer 
themselves to be misled by perfidious counsellors, and 
enthralled by ridiculous fancies and heroic sentiments. Ah ! 
it is with the head we must govern, not with the heart. 
Lucien, I know, has given you all this absurd advice ; 
that contemplative philosopher, that political tribune, 
it is he who has given you false ideas of your duty, who 
has inspired you with exalted sentiments in favour of the 
people I confided to your care. No, no, the epoch in 
which I live is not, can not be, shall not be formed for the 
happiness of men, but I labour for the welfare of future 
ations. Nature, or what you will, formed me withaut 
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pity, because we must be devoid of pity to dissect this 
social carcase which | contributed to hew down, and 
wich | alone will regenerate. Eh, S—— D.- ——» ae 
soothing proclamations, your amicable protestations, and 
your comineuts on the 1 rigour of my con ‘uct, would ve ry 
soon have produced a revolution amongst your people, if t 
h: id te ‘it you to conspire with, instead of goveroing, the 
Hollanders; | shali charge myself with their government, 
and you will see if they dare assail me with remonstrances— 
Remonstrances, indeed! I listen to none—I wail be obey- 
ed. [command yon to cohabit with your wite.”—* I will 
die first!” 2 exclaimed: with indignation. —“ Dic!” re- 
plied be in an ironical tone, “ who menaced you with 
death : *” No, my brother, we do not die of delica acy; and 
Iris nochivg but false delicac ‘y which separates you from 
the Qucen Hort Sia s may however, there shail be an 
end to tais farce sooner or later; you know the reports 
which are circulated, dna as it does not suit me to em- 
ploy meaus to discredit those reports believed by the 
Wicked and spread by the idle, it mast remain with you, 
yes, with you, King Lous, to falsiiy these tales by seeing 
yeur wite, ‘To-morrow there will be a grand levee, be 
sire you attead, the Qlu-eu Hortensia will be thee; | 
skatl arrauge every Guiog for publig view. Adieu, go now 
to the arch-ieasure: ; he walts to conduct you with hice 
to dinner.” 

Since this interview | have remained as obstinate in my 
refusal, as Napoeon is in jas wil, aud as he insists | shall 
yiel: ', or break with him, L will not yield, but L will fly; 
and in tuls emergency L apply to you (or assisiunce, and 
intreat you will providé me a vessel whierein | may set sail 
for Malta, and either find an asylum were, or at the bot- 
tom of the Mediterranean. Napoleon wishes tv send me to 
Valencay, where I may live, he says, with kings dethroned 
like myself; but I have vowed tobim that nothing but force 
shall tear me from Paris. Everyday I receive some sinister 
advise ;—'tis from him, nodoubt, who, wisbiug me to relax 
in my resistance, endeavours, by means of his spies, to in- 
spire me with those horrible fears his atrocious character 
may realize. L no longer see him, and have not had one 
interview since the short one I detailed to you in this letter ; 
but I learn from the papers that he exhibits the Queen 
Hortensia every where in the suite of the Empress. 

L**e* teen REE 


(To be continued in our nezt.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FIAT JusTiTia ! 
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Poems by William Robert Spencer. Printed for Cadell and 
Davies, Sirand, 1811. 


Tue talents of Mr. Spencer have long been the theme 
of panegyric in the fashionable world; but it is not always 
that aman deserves the praise which he obtains: plea- 
suntry, Casy manners, anda zood share of confidence, will 
frequently procure the general reputation of being ex- 
tremely witty and profoundly learned. This, however, is 
certainly not the predicament of the gentleman whose 
poems we are about to notice; for we know, from his col- 
lege companions, that while at Christchurch, he was alike 
distinguished for classic erudition and for the most 
astonishing powers of memory. As a generalscholar, he is, 
we believe, inferior to none; and the late Mr. Fox has 
been heard to declare, that Mr. William Spencer exceeded 
every man he had ever met with in the happy talent of 
conversation. From a gentleman so gifted, we expected 
much; aud from the specimens of his poetry which we 
had previously. perused, we were warranted in_ believing 
that our expectations would not be disappointed—To say 
that we have experienced that high gratification which we 
anticipated, would be a sacrifice of truth—We have 
been pleased certainly in our progress through his little 
volume, still our pleasure has been that of meeting with 
old acquaintances, by whom we have often been delight- 
ed; and if we were to encounter them fifty times again, 
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should always greet them with a hearty welcome; but it 
was our affection for them which rendered us so anxious 
to be introduced to more of the same family: we are 
doomed, however, 10 wait in suspense for this pleasure, 
until Mr. Spencer launches his second volume, which we 
rejoice to hear is already on the stocks, and we have lite 
doubt of its being freighted with a variety of choice Parnas- 
sian fruits. Those who have not before seen “ THe YEAR 
or Sorrow,”’—“ Bern Geert,” and numerous other 
charming effusions of Mr. Spencer’s alternately pathetic 
and sportive muse, which are now collected in the little book 
before us, must, if they have.any taste or feeling for poetry, 
rejoice at their publication. We shall present our readers 
with a few extracts from the former of these, which will 
convince them that our praise is not undeserved. 

During the sickly year immediatly preceding the Spring 
in which this poem was written, the author lost many 
amiable and illustrious friends, whose virtues and prema- 
ture deaths he records and commemorates. 


The following lines were occasioned by the death of 
John Dunnage, Esq., who died in the south of France.— 
A fastidious critic might observe, that towards the close 
they appear intended to inculcate the doctrine of “ Pur- 
gatory,” but we are sure this was not their author’s inten- 
tion—of their beauty there can be but one opinion :— 


“* Nor shall the mournful chronicle forget 
One who with honest truth my friendship met ; 
To him farewell!—Thy morning clouds were past, 
And all thy days seem’d bright’ning to the last; 
Youth was thy season of distress and tears, 
But Pleasure met thee in the vale of years; 
Scarce in the vale, ere all thy sand was run, 
And thy life ended when thy joys begun. 
To thee farewell—and oh! when Summer leads 
To Cambria’s woodland rocks, and streamy meads, 
Each scene of Nature’s pageantry review’d, 
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Fach scheme of social happiness renew’d, 

Each rural day, each festive night shall be 

A dear, along remembrancer of thee?! 

O think not fruitless are the griefs which rend 
The heart of Friendship o’er a buried friend ; 

Are they not vouchers of distinguish’d days ? 

Of active virtues, and decided praise? 

The man, when summon’d to the realms of death, 
Who, unlamented, yields his useless breath, 
Though no foul crime’s done in bis mortal state 
The fearful hour of retribution wait, 

Yet long in cold obstruction dark he lies, 

Unwept on earth, unwelcomed in the skies ! 
Whilst ev'ry tear.o er Friendship’s ashes pour’d, 
Blots out soine frailty from the dread record ; 
And ev'ry sigh breath’d on the fun’ral sod 

W afts the lov'd spirit nearer to his God!"—P. 44. 


The untimely death of the young and, beautiful Mrs. 
Ellis, daughter of the late Lord Hervey, and wife of 
Charles Ellis, Esq. is thus pathetically recorded by Mr. 


Spencer :— 


‘* Breathe, soft Italian gales! and ye that wing 
The tideless shore, where never-changing Spring 
Rules all the halcyon year, breathe soft, and siied 
Your kindliest dews o'er pale Eliza’s head! 
Propitious grant an anguish’d mother’s prayer, 
And save a wedded lover from despair. | 
Vaio was the hope—in Beanty’s earliest pride, 
E’en in tbe porch of life, Eliza died ; 

E’er yet the green leat of her days was come, 
‘The death-storm rose, and swepther to the tomb ! 
O Thou, whose final will is happiness, 

Author of good! Permitter ot distress! 

If still to speechless pangs thine ear be giv'n ; 

if dumb despair be eloquence in heav’n ; 

O re-ascend thy mercy-seat !' to Thee 

Religious sorrow bows ber filial knee! 

Let Laith, thy cherub almoner, bestow 

One glean to cheer, not chase, the night of woe; 
Let Patience soothe, not cure, the sacred grief 
Which prays not for oblivion, but relief: 
Oblivion!—no—the dear, the deep regret, 

What heart that lov'd Eliza wouid forget ! 
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I lov’d her, too; on Amo’s classic lawn 

My dawning fancy hail’d her beauty’s dawn; 

My youthful lyre first woke her infaag taste, 

And by her earliest smiles my earliest song was grac’d, 
Oblivion !—no—to life’s extremest bourn 

All who have lov’d and lost thee, still sball mourn ; 

' From their Jast hour, when earthlier passions flee, 
Consenting Heav’n shall yield one thought to thee; 
To thee, the theme which soothes their latest sighs! 

To thee, the dearest hope which lures them to the skies! 


” 


After an elegant epithalamium on the intended nuptials 
of Lady Harriet Hamilton with the Marquis of Water- 
ford, the poet suddenly desists from decking her “ bride 
bed,” to strew flowers on her grave. Can any thing be 
more beautiful than the following lines ? 





“ Ah! check the song _ ~ 

‘Too well when first | tan’d the mvuurnful strain, 

My boding heart presag’d severer pain. 

"Tis past—and thou hast struck disastrous year, 

Thy master stroke of desolation here. 

’ fis past— young, fair, and faultless Harriet dies, 

Lovely in youthful death, the slum berer lies ; 

Still hope and peace her gentle features speak 

Life’s farewell smile still lights her fading cheek. 

Soft was the voice which call’d her spirit-hence, 

Death wore no shape to scare her parting sense. 

A white rob’d messenger of light he'seem‘d, 

His looks with smiles of heavenly promise beam’d ; 

Skywards were spread - bis wings of feathery snow, 

And lilies wreathed his alabaster brow. 

Stanmore, through all her joy-deserted seats, 

No lamentation hears, novsigh repeats; ’ 

Silent like thee whose virgin bier they dress, 

Silent like thee whose pale-rose lips they press. 

Thy mourners speak no grief—no dirge prepare, 

Thy diige is silence and their griet despair !” 
, - 4. 


That Mr. Spencer's Muse can be sportive as well as pa- 
thetic, is snfliciently proved by his “ Good-bye und Tow 
d’ye do,” and by the following lines. 


Spencer’s Poems. 


To his Grammatical Niece. 


The Nom'native case which | study’s—* a Niece,” 
Who is genitive ever of kindness to me; 

When [’msad she’s so Dative of comfort and peace, 
That I scarce against fate can Accusative be. 

O Friendship (this Vocative most I prefer) 

Make my case always Ablative—~by and with her. 


Your mother’s a Verb from Anomaly free, 

Though Indicative always of learning and sense, 
In ali of her moods she’s Potential o’er me, 

And the Perfect is still her invariable Tense. 
Though Passive in temper, most Active in spirit, 
And we are Deponents who swear to her merit ! 


For a Syntax like that which unites her and you, 
Through folios of Grammgr in vain we may seek, 

As in Gender, in Number, your Concords most true, 
For as Mother and Daughter you both are unique. 

And in goodness to all, as in kindness to me, 

You both in all cases are sure to agree ! 


From Prosodia, perhaps, I might learn (if [ tried) 

«“ To scan my own many defects”— (vide Gray) ; 
But vain are all metrical rules, when applied 

To charms which both mother and daughter display ! 
For who could e’er learn, with all labour and leisure, 


To scan what are quite without number and measure !” 
(P. 146.) 


After these specimens, what must our readers think of 
the contemptible attacks of certain reviewers, who declare 
that Mr. Spencer has no talent for poetry, no taste, and 
but little feeling? ‘The fact is, these pseudo critics had 
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heard that Mr. Spencer was a man of fashion, and there- 
fore they concluded that they might safely accuse him of 


all these defects, which are bat too conspicuous in many 
fashionable characters., They have, however, proved, that 
if they read his book before they reviewed it, they must 
themselves be the most ignorant and tasteless scribblers 
that ever inhabited a garret ; and that if they criticised 
without reading it (which, by the bye, is frequently the 
case), they are something worse. 

There are certainly a few articles that we wish had been 
omitted ; and we have met with a few passages which, 
did we not know Mr. Spencer's head to be stored with 
such a variety of indigenous and exotic flowers, that he 
might easily, in the hurry of wea:ing a poetic garland 
mistake one for the other, might suppose him guilty of 
plagiurism.—Thus we have seen something very like “ the 
items,” in bis description of the Viscountess Villiers, in 
Shakspeare’s. Twelfth Night; and “ the-notseless foot of 
time” (p. 166), strangely resembles the “‘ non intellecta 
genectus” of Juvenal. 











THEATRICALS. 


—_ 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti'—Hor. 


LYCEUM. 


— — 


Wnuewn Mr. Elliston commenced his musical career at 
the Circus, in order distinctly to mark, as well for the be- 
nefit of the present age, as for that of all posterity, the 
precise period at which it was the happy dot of that theatre 


to be blessed with the countenance and support of so ertra- 
ordinary a personage, he made a great change in the nature 
of the entertainments there offered to the public. To shew 
his taste for the legitimate drama (which it should seem he 
was of opinion he had not sufficiently expressed by desert- 
ing it), he resolved to banish horse riding (as wholly un- 
worthy the theatre, where one who occasionally had been 
named with Kemble, was master); and the common-place 
ballets, dances, &c. which had till then been deemed meet 
for the amusement of the gentry of St. George’s Fields. 
To raise the taste of that district, he determined on giving 
them a something which, in his opinion, bore a greater re- 
semblance to the performances of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. His philosophic and comprehensive mind 
had possibly discovered, that to the want of this, the disso- 
lute manners of so large a portion of that neighbourhood 
was to be ascribed, and by acting on a new plan, the phi- 
lanthropist might entertain hopes of spreading refinement 
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far and wide, from the Surrey theatre to the top of 
Horsemonger-lane. 

The plan which he hit upon was to give burlettas found- 
ed on the “ plot, incidents, and diction” of popular plays. 
Than this, perhaps, a better expedient for leading young 
aspiring geniuses to tread the highest walks of fame, was 
‘ never devised by the ingenuity of man. Gentlemen with 
no more knowledge of life, than the Lord Chancellor has 
taste for music, with no more invention (like Lazillo) “ than 
an oyster,” and with littk more knowledge of their own 
Janguage than the English grammar writers of Sir Richard 
Phillips, were at once enabled to become authors. Little 
nore was necessary, than to know that ‘‘ reproaches” 
would rhime with “ coaches,” “ tank” with ‘“ elank,” 
“trees” with “ breeze,” &c. and a burletta could be speedily 
produced. Those whose pieees had before been only 
greeted with the hiss of indignation, or the smile of con- 
tempt, were now enabled to share the laurels of Sheridan, 
Farquhar, and Shakspeare; and the path was open for a 
“ School for Scandal,” .to be produced by Mr. T. Dibdin, 
a “ Beaux Stratagem,” by Mr. Lawler, and a“ Hamlet,” 
by Mr. Upton. 

The success of several of the performances which were 
the fruits of the plan above described, was very great. 
The ease with which, from their fate, it was obvious that 
our favorite old authors could be pirated with advantage, 
seems to have inspired a Mr. Stephen Clarke with a laudable 
thirst for fame, and an ardent desire todistinguish himself in 
the service of the Comic Muse. With such feelings (as we 
presume) the aforesaid Stephen Clarke, has taken from its 
shelf the “ Spanish Curate” of Beaumont and. Fletcher, 
altered it, and brought it forward at the Lyceum... Unwil- 
ling, however, to place himself on a level with the burletta 
writers of St. George’s-fields, he did not think it necessary 
VOL. IX. SR 
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to state in the play-bills, that his piece was founded on the 
plot, incidents, and diction of “ The Spanish Curate.” 
Oh, no; all this was to be cunningly concealed (cunning 
little Stephen !) and it was to be brought out as a new play, 
under the title of “The Kiss.’ 
the seeret could be kept; if it was damned by the audience, 
or despised by the critics, why prrerene 

y off his own shoulders, 


? 


‘This done, if itssucceeded 


‘ < 
could easily throw the load of obloqu 
and tura the laugh on Beaumontand Fletcher; or yet bet- 
ter, on the critics who might condemn “ The Kiss,” un- 


conscious they were reviewing a part of the writings of 


Beauwnont and Fletcher —(cunning little Stephen !) 

Mr. Clarke has admitted that be is under some obliga- 
tions to the celebrated dramatists whose names we have 
mentioned. ‘This he has acknowledged in his prologue. 
We, however, beg to ask, why be did not publish the pro- 
logue as it was spoken on the first night? We perfectly 
well remew ber a phrase or two delivered by Mr. Marshall, 
which are not to be found in the printed prologue; and 
we think we could point out a something in that now pre- 
fixed to his comedy, which has-since been added. _The 
tact is, if we are not strangely mistaken, Mr. Clarke has 
become much more ingenuous since his play was perform- 
ed, and has made a fuller acknowledgment of his obliga- 
tions to Beaumont and Fletcher, than he at first intended. 
Whether this change was brought about by native inte- 
grity, getting the mastery of trick and cunning, or by the 
remonstrances of some of the newspaper critics, who had 
found out the secret, we leave for wiser heads to deters 
mine. 

Mr. Clarke“ trusts he shall not be censured for having 
made free with Beaumont and Fletcher. | 


‘“‘ Candour will not the licence now refuse 
Granted to Cibber and to Farquhar’s muse.” 
PRoLocere. 
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Here he modestly ony puts himself on a level with Cibber 
and Farquhar: atleast he does not put himself mach above 
them. He does to be sure in some sort say, that it would 
be very strange indeed if the licence granted to Cibber 
and Farquhar, were to be denied to so extraordinary a 
genius as himself; but sull his modesty in putting his name 
with writers of no greater eminence, is entitled to uncom- 
mon praise. Candour will surely not deny that he has a 
much greater claim to be the hero of a Dunciad, than ever 
the former of the two wriiers mentioned had, though that 
honour was bestowed upon him, even without solicitation, 
by the unaccountable partiality of Pope. | 
In the play before us, the scenes in which Lopez and 
Diego ave concerned, ate taken word for word from “ The 
Spanish Curate.” These, which are nearly the worst scenes 
in the original, are the best in the copy. Bartolus the 
lawyer, who lies a wanton wife in The Spanish Curate,” 
is turned into Bartolo, a lawyer, with a prevty unruly ward, 
Leand:o \yere cesorts to the same stratagems to steal this 
wird away, as in the former play he puts in practice to se- 
duce the wife; and the concnct of the lawyer at finding 
himself duped, is the same as in the comedy of Beaumont 
and Fleteher. This business constitutes what Mr, Clarke 
calls the underplot. 
From what has been said of his obligatioas to 


“ Those twin stars that run 


Their glorious course round Shakspeare’s golden sun,” 


and from the description we have given of the alterations 
he bas made in what he has taken from them, it will be 
seen, that “ The Kiss” ought to have been called any thing 
but a new play. The change he has made out of respect 
to the marriage bed, is the same as that made by Garrick, 
when he altered “ The Country Wife” of Wycherly. A 
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less original genius than Mr. Clarke might be suspected 
of havingthence stolen the idea upon which he has acted; 
but wherever he has got the idea, he has used it with so 
little address, that it may very well pass for his awn. 

We come now to notice that part of the play which is 
supposed to be the main story, and which moreover is said 
to be original. The parties concerned here are a Count 
and Countess Olmeda. ‘The Count is jealous of his Jady, 
and in consequence locks ber up. This very original busi- 
ness Mr. Clarke appears to have thought would have a 
singularly happy effect, if given by way of variely, in a play 
which contained the lock-up scenes of Bartolus and Amaran- 
ta. We are in consequence danced with Leandro from the 
prison of the Countess to that of Amaranta, and from the 
prison of Amaranta to that of the Countess, in soft succes- 
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who is continually raving with all the wildness of a love- 
sick youth in despair, or dancing about in an extacy of 
rapture, is an old fellow near sixty years of age. This is 
evident from what passes in a conversation between him 
and a servant. It appears that that very man had been 
thirty years in his service. Now we have no reason to 
suppose that that domestic was as old as his master’s esta- 
blishment ; and as it is probable that the Count did not 
come to his estate till he was three or four-and-twenty, we 
think we are justified in taking bim to be about sixty years 
old, [t will easily be conceived, that the raptures aud the 
agonies of an old dotard must be very amusing, more espe- 
cially when intended to be serious. ‘The effect, however, 
was rather impaired by the manner in which the character 
was dressed and played. Instead of its hein drecead—«- 
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less original genius than Mr. Clarke might be suspected 
of havingthence stolen the, idea upon which he has acted ; 
but wherever he has got the idea, he has used it with so 
little address, that it may very well pass for his own. 

We come now to notice that part of the play which is 
supposed to be the main story, and which moreover is said 
to be original. The parties concerned here are a Count 
and Countess Olmeda. ‘The Count is jealous of his lady, 
and in consequence Jocks ber up. This very original busi- 
ness Mr. Clarke appears to have thought would have a 
singularly happy effect, if given by way of variety, in a play 
which contained the lock-up scenes of Bariolus and Amaran- 
ta. We are in consequence danced with Leandro from the 
prison of the Countess to that of Amaranta, and from the 
prison of Amaranta to that of the Countess, in soft succes- 
sion, till at length the Count’s jealousy is dissipated, and 
the Lawyer's ward gets married. The Count’s mind, it 
appears had originally been disturbed bya “ kiss,” which 
he heard in the bower, as he thought, where his wife was, 
and given to her, as he supposed. This is explained 
away by the statement of a gallant (which, by the bye, 
might be false) of his having given the smack in question, 
to somebody else. With this the Count is satisfied, and 
the moral is supposed to be sufficiently established, viz. 
‘“‘ That husbands should never believe their own eyes and 
ears, butrather rely on the tongues of ethers.” 

It may be expected that we should say something of the 
characters. ‘This, however, is not very necessary. The 
comic characters are those taken from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and the others do not deserve notice, with the 
exception of the character of the Count, of which we pro- 
pose to say a word or two. This gentleman, who is the 
ardent fiery husband, 

‘* Who doats yet doubts, suspects yet fondly loves,” 
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who is continually raving with all the wildness of a love- 


sick youth in despair, or dancing about in an extacy of 
rapture, is an old fellow near sixty years of age. This is 
evident from what passes in a conversation between him 
and a servant. It appears that that very man had been 
thirty years in his service. Now we have no reason to 
suppose that that domestic was as old as his master’s esta- 
blishment ; and as it is probable that the Count did not 
come to his estate till he was three or four-and-twenty, we 
think we are justified in taking bim to be about sixty years 
old. It will easily be conceived, that the raptures and the 
agonies of an old dotard must be very amusing, more espe- 
cially when intended to be serious. ‘The effect, however, 
was rather impaired by the manner in which the character 
was dressed and played. Instead of its being dressed, as 
characters above forty usually are on the stage, with an 
immense wig and a snug bib; and instead of its being play- 
ed with an hobbling gait, a stick and one hand behind, the 
Count is actually made to appear so young a man, that if 
we were ngt aware that appearances are often deceitful, we 
should really have judged from his looks that he could nog 
have been born, at the time when he hired the domestic we 
have mentioned as having been thirty years in his service. 
This may be the work of Mr, Putnam. The character, 
we understand, was intended for Mr. Raymond, but he 
from indisposition was unable to perform it. ‘Things were 
in this situation when it was undertaken by Mr. Putnam, 
at a very short notice, who of course had not time to con- 
sider whether his part was old or young. He gave the 
Count the appearance of a man of twenty-five, and his 
deportinent throughout corresponded with his appearance. 
The managers, who are very iodustriously trying to find 
out where this gentleman’s talent lies, thought it perhaps a 
proper part for him to play, to prepare himself for that of 
George Barnwell. 
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The comic parts were exceedingly well played. _ Love- 
grove displayed much genuine humour in Lopez, and little 
Knight, in the lying, pimping, double-faced Diego, was 


quite at home. — 

On the first night, very strong disapprobation was ex- 
pressed towards the close of the performance. The play 
was, however, repeated with some alteration every night 
for about a fortnight. 

On the 20th a farce was pro 'uced, called “ The Rejec- 
tion, or Every Body’s Business.” It would be a waste of 
time to bestow any thing like criticism on this truly con- 
temptible performance. Dismayed by the impotent at- 
tempts of others at wit, the modest author of “ The Rejec- 
tion” made no eflortsoi that nature. This piece only furnish- 
ed a flow of uninterrupted dullness, from its commencement 
to the fallof tue curtain. The audience treated it with 
proper contempt, and would not suffer it to be announced 
for a second representation. De Camp came forward for 
that purpose, but could not obtain a hearing. Instead of 
announcing it in the midst of the storm, as is too often 
done, he had deference enough for the audience to pause. 
While affairs stood thus, he was called to the side, whence 

he returned with a sheet of paperin his hand. This, after 
some time, he was allowed to read. The substance of it 
was, that as the Manager and Author were only desirous 
of gaining public approbation, they wished to know if it 
was the pleasure of the house that the farce should be re- 
peated ; if they were averse to it, ‘it would be withdrawn, 
The most decided opposition was given to its repetition, 
and the proposal to withdraw it met with equally fervent 
applause. Mr. De Camp then put the question, “ Will 
you, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to say that this 
piece ~” “No, no,” was here vociferated from all 





parts of the house, and De Camp was obliged to retire, 
without making himself farther heard. 
The next day, notwithstanding all this, the piece was 
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announced in the bills for the evening, though it was not 
pretended that it met with the usual uatversal applause, 
The managers, however, were afraid to go on with it; 
Miss Duncan was conveniently indisposed that day, and 
the farce was not played a second time. 


ene ee 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


“ Talk of the devil and he’s here,” the old adage says. 
We had scarcely made the observations which commence 
the preceding articie, on the burlettas, and oa the burletta 
writers of St. George’s-fields, when Mr. T, Dibdin, from 
the Surrey Theatre, came forward with a new opera, called 
“ Up to Town.” 

It is unnecessary for us bere to state the Aigh estimation 
in which we hold the talents of Mr. Dibdin as a dramatic 
writer. On the present occasion his success has not been 
so great as to make us blush for the opinion we had previ- 
ously formed of him. “ Up to Town” is harren of incident, 
and destitute of interest,and-though the dialogue is in some 
parts tolerably lively, yet as a whole it was found abomi- 
nably tedious. [t was most completely damned on the first 
night; and as it has since been withdrawn, it is not neees- 
sary to say much on the subject. In justice to Mr. Dibdin 
we must confess, that the want of originality in the music, 
and the intolerable sameness which ran through it, contri- 
buted not a little to its failure. Had the composers acquit- 
ted themselves better, it is probable the piece would not 
have succeeded ; as it was, their exertions made “assurance 
doubly sure.” 

Though the reception given to this piece.on the first 
night, was such as ought to have banished it from the 
stage for ever, it was played the next night, as a piece ho- 
noured by the highest approbation, and received with the 
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most unbounded applause throughout. On this occasior 
a conversation took place, it is provable, between the 
managers, similar to that which Fielding has given us be-’ 
tween the two Marplays, in one of his pieces. 


Young Marplay. “ What do you mean to do with the 
new farce which was dainned last night?” 

Old Marplay. “ Why play itagain to be sure, every 
evening, and let them damn on till they are tired.” 


Whatever they might say on the subject, their resolution 
seems to have been the same with that of the senior 
Marplay. The piece was announced for every evening 
till further notice, and played for four or five nights, till 
the opposition grew so formidable that, as in the O. P.war, 
the managers were obliged to give up the, contest, and - 
this “ universally applauded” opera was formally with- 


drawn. 
We really think they must have felt themselves rather ° 


galled at being thus obliged to eat humble pye, if we may 
use so homely a phrase. They were, however, rightly 
served ; and we should not be sorry if an apology were to 
be exacted from them, every time they have the audacity 
publicly to tell a falsehood so barefaced, as that which they 
are in the habit of telling whenever a new piece meets 
with an unfavourable reception. The pain and the dis- 
wrace necessarily attendant on their humiliation in the pre- 
sent instance, will, we trust, be a warning to them for the 
time tocome. If they cannot furnish the town with what 
they may admire, at least let them not insult common 
sense and decency, by outrageously declaring that that 
which was hooted off the stage, was received with un- 


bounded applause. 














COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 


_ Non nostrum inter vos TANTAS componere lites! 
Vireo. 


Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? 
| Pore: 


1, The Spirit of the Moment candidly considered; by a Man 
of Kent. 

‘* There are many excellent general reflections in this pam- 
‘phlet. We heartily agree with the sensible and patriotic writer,” 
&c.—Critical Review. 

‘* We should probably not have been pestered with this te- 
dious, nurrow-minded, unconstitutional pamphlet, if the author 
had given himself the trouble, &¢.’"’-—Eclectic Review. 





ad 


2. A Political Catechism, adapted to the present Mément. 

“« This {little sketch is a meat manual of the princtples of our 
constitution.” Monthly Review, 

‘« This is a neat summary of whig principles, which is cer- 
tainly calculated to do some good,-and little if any harm,”— 
Eclectic Review. 

‘* The present production is evidently the work of a liberal 
mind, animated by the love of rational liberty.”—Critical Re- 
view. 

‘“‘ The tract before us ranks among the lowest and most sulger 
effusions ef democratic spleen and party prejudice.” —British 
Critic. 
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3. The Lower World, a Poem; by Mr. Pratt. 

‘* Mr. Pratt, ever the advocate of humanity, has here pleaded 
her cause with energy and efJect.’’—Anutijacobin Review. 

** Throughout all his works Mt. Pratt has ever appeared to 
us an ingenious, pleasing writer: his powers of pleasing do not 
seem at all diminished in the present poem, of which we shall 
extract such passages as have delighted us most in the perusal.” 
—Cnitical Review. | 

** Six times did we rashly take up this book in the evening 
for perusal, and six times did it compose us into a sound sleep.* 
—Can any thing be more si//y than this confused description,” 
xc. ** But we have still the greatest absurdity to produce.— 
We have now done with Mr. Pratt and his book. Such false 
tuste, such affectation of benevolence, and such abortive at- 
tempts at pathos and sublimity, we have never met before, and 
hope never to meet again.’’—Monthly Mirror. 


es i) 
4. The Principle of the System of Education in the Public 
Schools of England, as it respects Mcrality and Religion, fa- 


- 


vourably but impartially considered. 

‘“« The subject is here very Rtberall, and ably discussed.” — 
Monthly Review. 

‘* We find exemplified here, what has often been asserted, 
that an injudicious friend is worse th: n a declared enemy ; and, 
allowing tvery thing to the writer fo: purity of intention, we 
are sorry wé cannot think that his pan plict will have any effect 
in repelling the idle objections,” &c.- -Antijacobin Review, 


5.’ An Essay on the Torpidity of Animats;° by Henry 
Reeve, M.D. . ' 
«“ Dr. Reeve, in this truly philosop tical treatise,. with great 


—_ 








® This part of the extract, about “ being composed into a sound sleep in 
the evening,” will not perhaps be generally considered as any contradiction, 
hut rather as @ pérfect confi»mation, of whrat the Critical Review affirms, of 
Rr. Pratt's * powers of pleasing .’—Satirist. | 
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eare and precision, has ascertained’ several important facts, 
from which he draws the most correct and judicious conelusious. 
In the course of these investigations, the author is Ted to sake 
some valuable remarks,” kes In the close of his book, he 
throws importunt light on the medical effects of cotd. We are 
very apprehensive of having done some injustice to this admi- 
rable tract,’ &c.—Bnitish Critic. 

* We fear that Dr. Reeve's hurried publication, whatever 
may have been his motives, will injurehimself without benefit- 
tng others. We cannot discover that our author has added any 
thing but confusion and contradiction to the facts adduced from 
others We expected to have found in a work by Dr. Reeve. 
proofs, if not of briltiant talents, at least of a correct judgment 
and a clear understanding : ‘we ‘have been disappointed, for: 
there are in muny. parts of his book a pnerility aud a verbiage 
which haye greatly surprised us,—~We must once more comdole 
with our author on the publication. It is disereditable to him, 
and we are sorry for it.’""—London Medical Review. - 





6. The Genius of the Thames, a Lyrical Poem; by Thomas 
Love Peacock. 

§. “* — With these exceptions, the poem appears to us one 
of the most spirited, and, of its kind, ane of the Lest, that have 
lately fallen under our notice.""—Bnitish Critic, 

“This poem possesses ali the essezitials of good poeiry: it 
has genius, taste, and’ judgment, to recommend it.—AH these 
objects excite * a thousand ideas which the skilful bard may 
improve and dilate upon, so as to excite * a deep and never- 

Sailing interest in the mind of the reader. Such a poet is Mr. 
Peacock : in his chaste verses there is none of that disgusting 
affectation, none of that quaint frippery of speech, none of that 
tawdry tinsel, inwhich the poetasters of the present day de- 
light in arraying their gaudy muses. ‘The stanzas of this poem 





* The critic must have written this sentence (to use a Brunonian phrase) 
when under a high degree of exc itavility.—Satiaist. 
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are strongly and uniformly marked by a ¢lussic chastity, a dig» 
nied simplicity of language ; the ideas and the sentiments are 
not fantastically refined, nor laboriously worked up, but flow 
naturally from the lips of genius: and there runs throughout 
the whole an affecting pathos, that keeps alive the interest in 
the heart.’’—Antijacobin Review. 

“* There is in this performance Jittle plan and less order. Vi 
Mr. Peacock’s design in writing his lyrics, was simply to pro- 
duce a series of mellifluous stanzas, we think he has succeeded 
admirably, But with regard to meaning he has been /ess Kberal ; 
and in many instances, we must be allowed to say, there is 
rather too broad a contrast between the amplitude of the deco~ 
ration:and the nothingness of the sentiment. Misplaced eleva- 
tion and qujudicious ornament are the prevailing faults of the 
whole poem. Like a certain gay bird, Mr. Peacock never 
moves without strutting ; and the excesstve disproportion which 
so often exists between the thought and language, produces a 
disturbance not very unlike what we feel when the mock majesty 
of that gay bird is contrasted with his discordant scream.” — 
Eclectic Review. 

‘* —. Here we must bid adieu to Mr. Thomas Love Peacock, 
and his Genius of the Thames; which, though not altogether 
without meyit, is very deficient in spirit and interest.”’—Critical 
Review. | 

§. ** Towards the end of the First Part, the author has intro- 
duced the needless, and to us uninteresting, episode of a Druid,” 
&c.—-British Critic. 

‘* The best part of the poem, we think, however objection- 
able it may be with regard to connection, is the episode of the 
Druid.’’— Eclectic, Review. | 


eee a) 


7. Constance de Castile, a Poem; by William Sotheby, Esq. 

*« It is a little unfortunate, we fear, for the credit of the pre- 
sent poem, that it is so calculated, at least by its external ap- 
pearance, to provoke a comparison with the beautiful narratives 
of Mr. Scott.”-—Eclectic Review. 
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* We apprehend that the manner and metre which Mr. Sotheby 
has chosen will be chiefly objected to; the desultory stanza and 
occasional familiarity of style, with its abrupt tratisitions, invo- 
luntarily reminding us of the'peculiar style of Mr. Walter Scott : 
but there seems no reason why Mr. Sotheby, if he thought it 
more consonant to his subject, should not employ such a struc- 
ture of versification.—In the choice of his subject for the pre- 
sent poem, we think Mr. Sotheby has evinced great judgment. 
—We can recommend with great truth and sineerity the whole 
poem, as eminently worthy the taste, judgment, and talents, of 
a person so well known and so highly respected as this author.” 
——British Critic, ' 

‘«« That he who has written as Mr. Sotheby has ‘written,—that 
such an author, we say, should select for his style the metre of 
Hans Carvel, and for his hero don Pedto the Cruel, is trily 
melanchuly,— We must proceed to prove the justice of the censure 
which we are reluctantly compelled to bestow on this very in- 
‘cers work of an able author,”—Monthly Review. 
| ‘Thus ends a poem, of which the dully respectable uni- 
formity is neither outraged by any glaring faults, nor relieved 
by any remarkable beauties. We are sensibly mortified at 
finding ourselves obliged to pronounce this cold and damning 
censure,” &e. It is utterly inconceivable to us how one whose 
taste has been habituated to the charms of the full melotlious 
stanza, can eyer have been seduced to exchange it for the 
trumpery patchwork of Sashionable-verse: making.” —Critical 


Review. 


8. Advice on the Study of the Law, with Directions for the 
Choice of Books ; addressed to Attorneys’ Clerks. 

“‘ We can recommend the author’s Advice as very sound, 
and proper to be followed not only by Attorney's Clerks, but, 
as far as it applies, by all pther professional students.”——-Critical 
Review. 

** It is not yery probable that many attorneys’ clerks will pro- 
secate the enlarged and wnnecessary course of study here ad- 
yised.’’—Eclectic Review. 
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“* This outhne of a liberal professional education reflects cre- 
dit ou the general information and pra of the author.” — 
nee Review. 

‘“« The author appears to be a man of; very; aad: nate 
with a very scanty knowledge of what he is talking about.’? 
Mouthly Mirror. . 


9. Sacred Allegories, or Allegorical’ Pcems illustrative of 
Subjects moral and divine; by the Reverend John Williams. 

* The above is a wel/-imugined and successfully executed 
idea for combining entertainment with instruction.”’— British 
Critic. : 

** Mr. Williams's Sacred Allecories prove, with many other 
works of the same kind, that, when poetical liberties are taken 
with religion, more disgust than pleasure is produced.”’-—~ 


Mouthly Review. 


10. Ferdinand and Ordella, a Russiah Story; by Priscilla 
Parlante, 

** Some parts of the book are written so ell with so much 
propriety, and energy of diction,” &c,—Antijacobin Review. 

‘* This lady appears to possess more imagination than judg- 
ment.- The former quality has enabled her to enrich her wok 
with many scenes of real interest. She has great command of 
language, and powers of fancy ; and though we cannot coincide 
io alt her speculative opinions, we have been.pleased and amused 
with the volumes before us.’’—Monthly Review. 

‘* The readers of Ferdinand and Ordella might have saved 
themselves the troyble of wading throygh two heavy dull vo- 
lumes of incoherent stuff.” &e.—-‘* We are sorry and shocked 
that such an unchaste thought should enter the mind of'a fe- 
male who pretends to write for the amusement or instruction ‘of 
the youth ef both sexes; and we must be penmitted to say 
that it does not impress us with a very exalted opinion of her! 
delicaey.—And so ends Ferdinind and Ordella, which we are 
sorry to pronounce avery dull performance, evineing /itt/e tuste 
aad ingenuity, and spun out to a most tiresome leugth.—This is. 
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but a poor mark of Miss Parlante’s genius; and would have 
weakened the interest of her performance, had it possessed any. 
—This clumsy contrivance’ only augments the énsipéd. dulness 
of the tale, We conelude this article with regretting that it is 
not in our power to bestow any praise on the story of Ferdinand 
and Ordella.”’—Critical Review. 





11. Journal of a Tour in Ireland, A.D. 1806; by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart. 

‘* This is neither a very entertaining nor a very instructive 
work.’’—Critical Review (Appendix), 

‘* It would be no easy matter to inform those who are desinous 
of instruction as to the early history and affairs of Iveland, 
where they can find any thing more satisfactory,” &c.—British 
Critic. 


“? 


———oem 
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12. Illustrations of Beehansett and of ancient Shikai by 
Francis. Douce, ‘ 

«« Here we must, however reluctantly, take our leave of Mr. 
Denaws very ingentous werk.” —Literary Panorama. 

—— But we perceive that the great amusement we progres- 
a receive as we advance through the work, would lead ns tee 
long, however pleasing a»path. We shall therefore generally 
assure the reader, he will find his assiduity of examination well 
rewarded. He will be, iuformed in every page, of something 
important for him to know.—The pains we have taken in placing 
the substance of these: volumes before our readers, will sufii- 
ciently demonstrate how wery highly we esteem and upproce 
them.”” —British Critic. 

‘This is a very useful and entertuining work.” —Critical, 
Review (Appendix), 

‘< We trust that Mr. Douce will pursué his researches on the 
curious subjects conuected with ancient manners, for which he 
is so eminently qualified. We are bound to acknowledge with 
gratitude the amusement and information which his present work 
bas afforded us; and to allow him the praise of being a learned 
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antiquary, an aeute observer, and frequently an usefud commen- 
tator om the greatest of dramatic poets.”’"—Monthly Review. 

‘* Mr. Douce has long heen known as a gentleman deeply 
versed in the antiquities of our national literature and manners ; 
and the volumes before us are highly creditable to his taste, bis 
diligence in research, and his sid in our language.’’—Eclectic 
Review. 

‘* We think Mr. Douce, upon the whole, — and very 
du/l; and must set down his book among those which it is im- 
possible to peruse without feelings of compassion for the incre- 
dible labour which has been expended, with so little return 
either of énstruction or amusement.—The proportion of notes 
that are properly explanatory, is extremely small; and, even of 
these, we think the greater part obviously, and even perversély, 
érroncous. We-do not pretend to any extraordinary skill in 
this work of interpretation ; but the elaborate blundering of 
Mr. Douce, we really think, may be made apparent to the most 
unpractised eye.—We shall add but one more example of this 
durkening elucidation.—\t would be easy to multiply examplrs 
of this sort of annotation, but the task is too irksome and de- 
grading to be pursued any farther. We take our leave of Mr. 
Douce's infirmities with the foltowing almost incredible instance 
df ignorance.— There are undoubtedly many little items of in- 
formation in these volumes; but they have in general no preten- 
sion to the title of * Hlustrations of Shakspeare,’ nor any right 
tothe popularity which such a title may procure for them. 
With reference to Shakspeare, they are an overwhelming and 
confounding mass of heavy, trifling, and bewildering interpre- 
tation.""—Edinburgh Review. 


END OF VOL. IX. 





7. Grist, Prater, Charles-strcet, Hatton Garden, London. 

















INDEX TO VOL, IX. 


CaP OLED 


The Articles with a Star (*) prefixed, are poetical. 


APULTERY and Patriotism, re- 
view of this publication, 141, 
Adultress, letter from a detected 

one, 125. 

Advertisement extraordinary, 138. 

Alley and Stokes ( Messieurs) ; their 
curious correspondence, and re- 
marks on it, 36. 

*Anarchy, invocation to, 288. 

Anecdotes, &c. 138, 222, 316. 

Antijacobin Review, its silly and 
ostentatious use of French words 
and phrases, 74 note. Long rig- 
marole extract from it about mak- 
ing Mr. Davy a peer by a new 
and most ingenious title, 74 note. 
See also notes in pages 354, 417, 
416, 4953. 

Antipathies, some singular ones, 106. 

Apparitions of Buonaparte. See 
Visions. 

Arnold (Mr. Samuel), 450. 

Ashe (Thomas), author of the Spirit 
of the Book ; his nomerous dashing 
aud romantic exploits; 235, &c. 

319 to 321. Full account of the 
intrigue and negotiation by which 
he ultimately became the writer 
of that c ontemptible publication, 

327 to 333. 

Attorneys ; censiderations on this 
profession, and on the abuses and 
prejudices to which it is liable, 
94. Portraits of four infamous 
practitioners, 97 to 103. 

B 


* Baldwin (Caleb), 292. "His speech 


toa meeting of bi other-reformers, 
442-3 


Bank notes, shewn to be a diile- 
rent nature from Freuch a- 
signats and American paper car- 
rency, aml therefore not subjert 
te the same chance of deprecia- 
tion, 86. Proved to be not ac- 
tually depreciated at present, 150. 
See also Paper. 

Bank tokens, safe and effectual sub- 
stitutes in the present scarcity of 
the regular silver curency, 132 
Answer to the objection against 
them, 133. ‘Their actual advan- 
tages, 135. 

Barlow (Joel) remarks on his late 
appointment as ambassador to 

rance, 312, 

Baron Alkali /,.a qnizical title pro- 
osed by the Antijacobin Review 
or Mr. Davy, 334 note, 

*Baron de G, a poem in three tum- 

bles, 386. See also Geramb, 

Bayes ( Mr.) at Covent Garden, 465. 

Bear, negotiation for the e 
ment of one as a performer at Go- 
vent Garden theatre, 472. 

Beau Monde, specimen of its ele- 
gant language, 75 note. 

Benighted Travellers, report of this 
new melo-drame, 400 to 406. 

* Beresford (general), 174. 

Bibles, correction of a numerical 
error in the margins of them, 307. 

Billington (Mrs. ), ber peeulias excel- 
lence as a simger, 371. 

Blackett’s Remains, review of, 26. 

* Bonds, a great patriot’s excessive 
aversion to ¢very kind of them, 
140. See also 184. 
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INDEX, 


Booksellers’ objections to purchas- 
ing some manuscript serm<¢ns, 274. 

British Critic, notes in pages 156, 
161, 162, 244, 247, 554. 

Buonaparte, his visions, 110, 260. 
His speech to the Kussian ambas- 
sador, 17%. His letter to the 
emperor Francis, on the ladies of 
the latter sovereign’s court ab- 
senting themselves from a féte to 
be given by the French ambassa- 
dor, 97. Another letter on the 
same subject, 299. Report of 
his police general ov the placgrds 
in the streeis of Paris, 456. ‘ e- 
tition of an inspector of pelice, 
for the situation of priveipal agent 
for tortures, 461, 464. Family 
correspondence of the illustrious 
house of Buonaparte; 475. See 
also Naval. 

Buonaparte (Jerome), particulars 
of the present state of his court, 
19}. is wedding-night, 1%. 
His numerous mistresses, 164-5, 
Letter from his brother Napo- 
leon to him, and Jerome's answer, 
198-9, - 

Burdett (Sir Francis); 2 very fit 
character for a leader of reforma- 
tion, on acceunt of his own im- 
maculate purity, 27. His. speech 
at a meeting of reformers, 31, 
Advertisement of a work by him, 
140. *Epigram on his late at- 
tempt te hve Seot-free, 158. °On 
his contempt of selfishness, 140. 
*Ow his excessive aversion. to all 
kinds of bends, 140. Review of 
a letter addressed to him op the 
raion of adultery and patriotism, 
341. Inquity concerning the 
farther progress: of the law-pro- 
ceedings against him on that -can- 
dalens and infamous transac hen, 
184. See also.*u04, eve, "#91 ; 
and Katterfedto, 


c 
*Canicide, or dog-butcher: story of 
the canicide and the hell-dog, 9v. 
*Epistie trom au elector of Abing- 
don, relaiive to the fate. of the 
canicidle, 181. “He canvasses 
that borough fer a seat im pariia- 
ment, 182-3 “The character of 
the canicide abhorred even in 


hell, 343. 


al 





Cathohe claims, indefinite nature of 
the pretensions advanced on this 
subject, 10. The irue grievances 
of the Irish peasantry, 12. An- 
swers to some leading arguments 
of the prometers of this party- 

+ question, 13, 14. 

Catholics, queries to those who are 
endeavouring to obtain emanci- 

« pation, 225. 

*Chair of state for the chief of the 
reformers described, 457-8. 

Charioteers (noble); remarks on 
their pursuits, and oun their dee 
tence ot them, 165. 

*Chaiioteers and the countryman, 
an epizram, 725. 

Child ( Virs.), report of her first ap- 
pearance on the stage of Covent 
Garden theatre, 410. 

Clerical delinquents ; vindication of 
the late exposures of them, which 
have appeared in several numbers 
of the Satinst,15. Further 
trait of one who robbed the com- 
munn-table, 20, 21 ;-~-of @ pro- 
mising young fox-bunier, 2v. 

Clifford (Mr.), 26. See also, 

Chitford. *See also 471, &e, 

Coates (Mr.), a cock fellow, 3135 
3M. =" Bpigram on his late un- 

 successfint attempt to play the 

- character of Romeo, 316. 

Cobbet, his Register redueed to one 
a week, 85. His stupid remarks 
on Mr. Pereeval’s aeconnt-of the 
gallantry of ensign Waish, 208. 
His contradictory language on the 
interchange of the Englielr and 
Trish militias, 211. *Epigram by 
lim on the decline of his Register, 
318. See alvo 79, 8¥, 63, "293, 
458. | 

Cockrane (ord), 28. 

Cock fellow, some, acconnt-f one, 
515. 

Com and builion, differences be- 
tween, 129,154 Method’of de- 
tecting bace money, and sugges- 
tion for the repression of: the 
crime of eoining, 192. : 

Colonial produce ; its trne theory, re- 
lative to the landed interest: at 
home, 3. 

Comet, numerous melancholy effects 
of its late appearance, 448 to 451. 

Communion-table :abbed by a par- 
son, 21. 

















Comparative criticism, 69, 156, 244, 
334, 413, 491. 

Compositor’s printing-case, plan and 
explanation of, 355, to 557. 

*Constitution (British), a modern 
reformer’s address to, 344. *He 
professes his real aim to be, to de- 
stroy it, 43y. 

Corporate loyalty, example of, 121. 

"Cosmetics and washes, epigram 
addressed to ladies who use them, 
317. 

Covent Garden theatre, reports of, 
407, 489. Mr. Bayes at Covent 
Garden, or a melo-drame rehears- 
ed, 465. 

Critical eelerity, examples of, notes 
in pages 16%, v44, $34. 

Critical Review, 158 note, 250 note. 

Croaker, characters of the political 
aud the domestic, 105. 

*Cromwell despises tie modern re- 
formers in hell, 349. 

Currency, thoughts on the different 
kinds of, 176. See also Bank 
notes. 


D 


Darkness Visible, report of this 
uew farce, 599. 

Davy (Mr.), unpert nently and so- 
lemuly quizzed by the Antijacobin 
Review, 354 note. 

Digitalis ; Mr, Trotter's woeful com- 
plaint of the administration of 
this medicive to Mr. Fox, and his 
ingenions ret: rt on the physimians 
on their proving that it had never 
been given, 454-5, 

Distillation from sugar, remarks on 
a late decision of the hoase of 
lords concerning, ¢. 

Divinity, plansor a thorough reform 
in this as one of the learned pro- 
fessions, 26. 

Dollars ; contrivanee by which they 
are restrained from exportation, 
iu some of our fureign settiements, 
131 note. 

E 


KCLECTIC Review, 164 note, 
Generally qualifies its sweets with 
bitters, v51 nete. 

Edinburgh Keview, 157 note. 

Editorial rebberies from. the Satj- 
rist, 318. 

*Education, its powerful effects as 

an iusteaument of ill designs, 446 


INDEX. 


Elderly ladies ; remarks on formiaig 
iitumacies with ; and an example, 
72-5. 

Elephant, account of ihe training of 
one asa performer at Covent-Gar- 
den theatre, 466 to 468. 

Elliston (Mr.), hisnew and improved 
plan of stage-performances at the 
Circus, 48%. ¢ 

Englishman, No. iv. 6. No. v, 104. 

* Epigrams, 158. 140, 222 to ¢25, 
3i6 to 518. 

Errata in printed books, general 
hints tor rectifying them, 353 te 
359. . 


FASHIONABLE news, 2¢2. 

Father, pertrait of one who pro- 
motes the prostitution of his own 
danghter, 98, 

Feron (Miss), report of her first 
appearance on the stage of Co- 
vent Garden theatre, 410. See 
also 469. 

"Finnerty (Peter), recommends the 
dog-buteher as a candidate for a 
seat in parliament, i182. See also 
"71, "458. 

Flatterers, account and proceedings 
of the club of, lately re-established 
at Pavis, 359. 

Folkstone, lord, 284 

Fox(Mr.), strictures on Mr. Trot- 
ter’s late untortunate attempt at 
authorship, concernmg him, 448 
to 456. 

Freethinkers, account of a learned 
society of, and their proceedings, 
351. 

G 


Gedge (Mr.), his petition to the 
prinee regent on the subject of 
colonel Greville’s proceedings in 
his project concerning the Pap- 
theon, v16. 

Geramb (baron), 449, "Epigrams 
on lus letter toSophia, 224-5, 316, 
*Lines addressed to Sophia, on 
presenting her with @ locket con- 
tainwg part of her lover's whis- 
kers, 317. *Wonderfal story of 
the baron, and Maria of Cadiz, 
376. “Baron de G., a poem in 


three tumbles, 386. 

Goldsmith (Mr. Lewis), and Daniel 
Lovell; remarks on an attack 
made by the latter on the forwer, 
ou). 
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INDEX. 


Good-humonr, great practical value 
of this qnahty, 108-9. 

*Grammatical lines to the writer's 

» Miece, 450. 

*Graham (general), 171. 

Green-eyed Monster, report of this 
farce, 411. 

Grenville (lord), 222. 

(ireville (colone!), review of his 
Statement of Mr. Naldi’s case, 
148. His project for converting 
the Pantheon mio a baby-theatre, 
715, 

(juildhall refused to the reformers 
by. the livery, 335, 

*Guy Fawkes’ Day, a new burietta, 
419 to 452. 

H 

HALFORD (Sir Henry), 455-6. 

Hallett, aceount of the trial of his 
prosecution against Mr. Manners, 
491059. Remarks, and queries 
to Hallett, on this prosecntion, 77. 
Hie macnanimous conduct in 
tr.ghtenmg the printers into a ri- 
dicnlous advertisement, 81. ‘The 
Satisist's vindication, on Cobbert's 
own principles, 82. Anecdote of 
Halett, 139, See also 596, and 
the article Canicide. 

. Hardy the shoemaker, 427, &c. 

bussuii’s Calcegraphia, review of, 

ido. 

Haymarket theatre, report of, 399. 

*tleil-doy and the Canicide, 9”. 

Horses; project entertained for mak - 


me them perform the plays of 


Shikespeare, 90-1 
"buat, the eramining reformer, 421, 
428, 450, XC. 441. 
I 


“{MLPATIONS of several of the 


English poets, by Joseph Blackett, 
“V7 10 vod. 

Jislependeat Whig newspaper, 35, 
Pxamp'e. of its wiltui falschood 
relative to the editor of the Sati- 
rast, Uth3. 

"Inferunl regions, a modern reterm- 
©1's descent to, 346 to 351. 

intercepted correspondence, 191. 


JEWIN-street freethinkers, aceount 
of this society and their proceed- 
mgs, Sot. 

Juries, review of Sir Richard Phil- 
lips’s book cu their powers and 
duties, 61. ‘ 





K 

KAMTSCHATHA, report of this 
new play, 407. 

*Katerteito, ode to, 204, 291. *His 
address to the British Constitution, 
344. *His descent with his tutor 
to the internal regions, 546 to 
551. “His soliloquy, 486. *Seats 
himself on a throne, as chief of 
the reformers, 457-8. *His speech 
to them, 458. 

*Kilworth (lord), and Mr. Pole ; 
epigram on their duel, 2v¢, 

King and the regent, remarks on 
their present political situation, 
218. 

King (Jord), bis patriotic attempt to 
depreciate bank-notes, 85 to 88, 
*543. Further remarks on his 
late tonduct, 137. See also *445. 

King’s birth-day, public rejoicings 
on it forbidden by a country 
mayor, 121-2. 

Kiss, report of this new play, 485 te 


488. 
L 

Lambe (Dr.), advertises himself and 
his address in the Critical Re- 
view, 158 note, 

Land and commerce, remarks on the 
supposed opposition of these m- 
terests, 1. 

Languages: prevalence and recom: 
mendations of what is called low 
language, 374. 

Law, plan for a therough reform in 
tus, as one ef the learned protes. 
sions, 26. 

Lewis (Mr.), report of his first ap- 
pearance on the stage ofthe Ly 
ceum, 412, 

Libel, example of the contrast be- 
tween the doctrixe and practice 
of the reformers on the subject of 
prosecutions for libel, 82, to 84. 

Lott (Mr. Capel), 448. 

Long (Miss Tilvey), 222. Effects 
ef the comet on her ‘admire: s. 
449. 

*Lord-mayor and the swallow, 4 
fable, 187. 

Leveil (Daniel), attacks Mr, Gold. 
smith by bringing forward some 
documents which could only have 
been obtained by an actual cor- 
respondence with the French po- 
lice, 501 to 312, Wilful falsehood, 
written by Lim in hig newspaper, 














relative to the editor of the Sa- 
tirist, S92. His begging adver- 
tisement to obtain a subscription, 
597. 

Luxury and manners of . declining 
Rome, compared with those 
which now prevail among us, 6. 

Lyceum, reports of this theatre, 
411, 482. 

M. 

Macmahon (colonel), @82-3, 

Magna Charta ; an erroneous notion 
concerning @ passage in it, cor- 
rected, 61, 

Manuers (Mr.) ; account of his trial, 
on a prosecution by Hallett, 49 
to 59. See also 77 to $4, 155, 392, 

Manuscript sermons, history of the 
sale of some, 273. 

Marshal of the admiralty, impu- 
dent ontery of the Mo:ning Chro- 
nicle onthe late disposal of this 
office, 281. 

"Matthew (general Montague), 342. 
Matrimony, considerations on the 
state of, and on the source and 
value of the ridicule frequently 
levelled at it, 255. 

Militias; Cobbett’s contradictory 
sentiments on the interelange of 
the English and Lrish, 211. 

Mite to verbal criticism, 353. 

Monthly Review, examples of its 
abominable and habitual siowness 
in noticing the new publications, 

nolesin pages i6v. 244, 534. 

Morning Chronicle, its ridiculous 
story of a con-piracy against the 
prince regent, 220. Its impu- 
dent outcry on the late disposal ef 
the office of marshal of the ad- 
miralty, 281. 


N. 
Naldi(Mr.), some remarks on the 
dispute between him and Mr. 
Greville, 148, to 152. 
Naval operations and maritime ma- 
«  neeuvres, letter from Buonaparte 
to one of his ministers on, 379. 
Narrative on the same subject, by 
a spectator, 381. 
New ridings of Shakspeare, 80. 
News, remarks on two articles in 
this weakly paper, 432-3, 
Newspaper theatrical criticism, ex- 
ample of its harmony, 153-4. 
Nobile charioteers, 165, 


INDEX, 


*Northmore (Mr.), 288. 

Nottingham, recent example of the 
loyaity of the corporation of that 
town, 121. 

Nottinghamshire parsons; vindica- 
tion of the late exposures of sonte 
of them, which have appeared in 
several numbers of the Satirist, 
15. Further portrait of one who 
robbed the communion-table, 20, 
¢1:—of a promising young fox- 
hunter, 22. 

0. 

*Ode to the great Katerfelto, 204. 

Old age, source of its habitual pee- 
vishness, 106. 

Opera, remarks on Mr. Greville’s 
project for establishing an English 
opera with juvenile performers, 
215 :— on the plan for another 
Italian opera, 56Y. 


P. 

Pantheon, remarks on the plan for 
establishing another Italian opera 
there, 369. 

Pantheon and Colonel Greville, 215, 

Paper and metal currency, thoughts 
on, 126. See also Bank-notes. 


_*Papyrophobia, symptoms and in- 


stance of this new disease, 343. 

*Parson, a reforming and swearing 
one, dramatised in a new bur- 
letta, 419 to 432. 441. 

Parsons, account of a meeting of 
several, for the purchase of sone 
manuscript sermons, 275 to 379. 

Passionate man, picture of, 107. 

Patience ; great practical value, 
and beneficial effects, of this qua- 
lity, 109. 

Patriad, account of the origin and 
composition of this poem, 285, 
“Extracts from it, 288. 342, 434, 

*Patriotic generosity, 140. 

Peevishness, picture and effects of 
this quality, 106. 

Perceval (Mr.), 138. 285. 392 to 
397. 

Perry (Mr.), of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, 220-1, "““6Y. 261 to 285, 
432 note, *444. 

Phillips (Sir Richard), review of his 
book on the Powers and Duties 
of Juries, 60. Specimen of his 
talents at legislation, 64. His h- 
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beral ideas ou the subject of libel, 


66. 

Physic, plan for a thorough retiorm 
in this as one of the learned pro- 
fessions, ¢7. 

“Piccadilly patriot, epigram on, 
138. 

Pigault-Lebrun, intereepted letter 
tromhim to his frend Real, 19). 
Placards ; report of Buowaparte’s 
pohee general, on these stuck up 

in the strects of Panis, 456. 

*Pole (Mr. Wellesley), and Lord 
Kilworth ; epigram on their duel, 
32h ’ 

Printing, general hints for rectifying 
the errors ef, 354 to 349. 

Putnam ( Mr.), report af his first ap- 
pearance on the stage of the Ly- 
ceum, div. See alse 487. 


Q. 

Quadrapeds of Quedlinburgh, ex- 
ample of the Lacmony of news- 
paper-criticism on this alier-piece, 
153-4. 

Quin (Mr.), his speech at a meeting 
of reformers, 30, 


R, 

Rapes proposed by «ir Richard Phil- 

, lips to be banished by the law of 
retaliation |) 54-5. 

Reform ; plan tor a thorough ac- 
comp!isiment of, begumuing with 
the Uiree learned professions, 25. 

*Kefotmer’s progress, 26Y. 

Reformers, proceedings at a meet- 
ing of, 29. Their impudent ad- 
vertisement on the livery’s reta- 
sing them the use of Guildhall, 
35. Example of the contrast be- 
tween their doetriue and practice 
on the subject of libel, 8¢ to 84. 
"Proceedings at auother meeting 
and dinner of them, dramatised, 
419 to 434. “Proceedings at a 
grand council of reformers, 434. 
to 447. 

Regent (prince,) remarks on his po- 
litical Conduct since his assumnp- 
tion of the gevermment, 219 to 
221. 

*Regicides, their punishment in hell, 
$49 to Bol. ~ ; 

Rejection, report of this new farce, 
488, 


*Retreat of the Freneh from Santa- 
rem, lines on, 16¥. 

Review of new publications, 60, 
141, 226, 319, 476. 

Reviews, occasional instances of 
their abominable lateness in no- 
ticing the productions of the press, 
notes im pages 162, v44, 334. 
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